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THE OXBOW 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


SAUGATUCK, MICHIGAN A ULBR 
40th YEAR INE 26 — SEPTEMBER ? 
PAINTING italia ; 


GRAPHIC ARTS 
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INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Crafts, Ceramics, Weaving, Art History, Land- 


THE 






scape, Portrait Painting, Sculpture, Drawing, Adver- 
tising, Dress, Interior Design, Teacher Training. 
TERM BEGINS JUNE 26, 1950 
Cat. Box 88 











STUDENTS 
LEAGUE 
OF THE 

4 Y.W.C.A. 


Men & Women, Day & Even’g Classes 
‘ All Crafts; Painting & Sculpture 
32 Hours $26; Annual Oves $2 


140 W. 22 St., N.Y. 11. CHelsea 3-5747 























* PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Summer Session July 6-Auqust 1/8 


Includes refresher courses for teachers and professionals. Also three 
veer courses in Costume Design and Illustration: Interior Design 
Advertising Design and Fiat Design; Teacher Training. B. S. Degree 


Course. Catalogues on request. 
136 East 57th Street * New York 22, N. Y. 








PRATT INSTITUTE rue art scHoot 


DEGREE COURSES .. . Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES .. . Advertising Design, Illustration, 


Industrial Design, Interior Design, Textile Design. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 











SUMMER WORKSHOP + Weaving and Pottery 


Register now. Limited enrollment. Write for prices on 
looms, weaving and pottery equipment and supplies. 


ENGLEWOOD WEAVER’S GUILD 
—— 447 W. 60th Place, Chicago 21, Illinois 





CRAFTSMEN’S 
CALENDAR 


Through June 11. 14th Ceramic National Exhibition, Museum of 
Art, Dallas. June 23-July 16. Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego. 
July 26-August 16. County Art Museum, Los Angeles. August 
31-September 24. Museum of Art, San Francisco. 


Through July 15. “The Entente Cordiale,” French, English and 
American decorative fabrics of 18th and 19th centuries. Scala 
mandré Museum of Textiles, 20 West 55th Street, New York 
City. 


Through July 16. Exhibition of entries to the International Com- 
petition for Low-Cost Furniture Design, Museum of Modern 


Art, New York City. 


Through Summer. Chessmen, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City. 


Through Summer. Summer Workshop: weaving by Bill and Elsie 
Carter; pottery by Louise Williams, Englewood Weaver's 
Guild, 447 West 60th Place, Chicago, Illinois. 


Through Summer. Twentieth Century European and American 


Glass, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 


Through September 10. Poster Exhibition, Bernard Davis collec. 
tion of work from the 1920s and early 30s, The Museum of 


Modern Art, New York City. 


Through September 16. New Serigraphs 1950, Serigraph Galleries, 
38 West 57th Street, New York City. 


Through October 20. Exhibition House: the work of Gregory Ain, 
The Museum of Modern Art, New York City. 


June 2-15. Quarters for professional craftsmen; special Sessions, 
Huckleberry Mountain Workshop-Camp, Hendersonville, North 
Carolina. 


June 7-September 8. “Young Americans,” first annual crafts com 
petition conducted by the American Craftsmen’s Educational 
Council, the Gallery at America House, 32 East 52nd Street, 


New York City. 


June 8-September 14. Totem Poles, The Brooklyn Museum, Brook 
lyn, New York. 


June 9-30. American Textiles, "48, Arts and Crafts Gallery, New 
Orleans. 


June 12-July 19. Crafts-Recreation Workshop of Pi Beta Phi 
School and University of Tennessee, Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 


June 14-16. Ceramics Congress, Lucerne, Switzerland. 


June 20-21. Conference on mechanical properties of plastics, 
Massachusetts Institute of Teehnology, Cambridge. 


June 26-July 8. Summer Workshop at Willimantic State Teachers 
College. For information: Kenneth Lundy, Connecticut State 
Department of Education, Hartford, Connecticut. 


June 26-September 1. Summer School of the Pond Farm Work- 
shops. For information: Registrar, Hexagon House, Guerne- 
ville, California. 


June 26-September 2. The Summer School of Painting, Sauga- 


tuck, Michigan. 


Beginning June 26. Eight weeks Mexican Summer School Session, 
Parsons School of Design, 136 East 57th Street, New York 
City. 


After July 1. Exhibition of Catskill Arts and Crafts Guild, The 
Craft Center, Catskill, New York. 


Beginning July 2. International School of Art Mexico, Guate- 
mala, Rome, New York. Address: Elma Pratt, 23 Washington 
Square North, New York 11. 


July 2-August 20. The Coach House Workshop, Mason, New 
Hampshire. Address: Helen Crathern, Town Studio, 18984 
Oak Drive, Detroit. 


July 2-September 2. Huckleberry Mountain Workshop-Camp, three 
Sessions, Hendersonville, North Carolina. 























SILVER AS AN ART MEDIUM 


demonstrated at a special Open House program 
August 23 at the 4th Silversmithing Workshop 
Conference for teachers, School for American Craftsmen, 
Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, N.Y. 
Program available August 1 from 


craft aewice department : handy & harman - 82 fulton st.ny.c.7 




















July 3-August 25. Fletcher. Farm Craft School, Proctorsville, Ver- 
mont. Address: Mrs. Anna E. H. Meyer, Society of Vermont 
Craftsmen, Brandon, Vermont. 


July 5-July 30. A New Direction in Intaglio: also, Handwrought 
Silver, San Francisco Museum of Art. 


July 16-August 18. Summer Session, Parsons School of Design, 
136 East 57th Street, New York City. 


July 21 and 22. Eighth Annual National Art Exhibit, Huckle- 
berry Mountain Workshop-Camp. Entries due July 12. 
Address: Mrs. J. S. Forrest, Fifth Avenue, Hendersonville, 
North Carolina. 

July 24-29. Third Annual Craftsman’s Fair of the Southern High- 
lands, sponsored by Southern Highland Handicraft Guild, 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 

Beginning July 31. Four weeks course at fourth national Silver- 
smithing Workshop Conference for art teachers and super- 
visors sponsored by Handy & Harman, The American School 
for Craftsmen, Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, 
New York. 


August 1-5. League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts Fair, Bel- 
knap Recreation Area, Gilford, New Hampshire. 


August 4-5-6. Second Annual Craft Fair of the Pennsylvania Guild 
of Craftsmen, Mt. Gretna, Pennsylvania. 

August. Annual Exhibition of The Maine Coast Craftsmen, Hod- 
ding Carter's Boat Barn, Rockport, Maine. For date write: 
Harold Todd, Belfast, Maine. 

August 12-September 24. New Hampshire Crafts, 1950, The Currier 
Gallery of Art, Manchester, New Hampshire. 

August 30-September 24. Fourteenth National Ceramic Exhibition 
of The Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art. 

September 27-October 22. Second Annual Decorative Arts Com- 
petition, San Francisco Museum of Art. 

October 14-November 30. Eighth Annual Cooperative Art Exhi- 
bition; prizes. Entries due September 10. State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


| “New Horizons Opened at Huckleberry Mountain” 


July 2nd — Sept. 2nd, 1950 


nexcelled staff © Camp life © Writing, Painting, Ceramics, Weaving 


llth Season 
Write for leoflet 


Evelyn Haynes, Huckleberry Hendersonville, N. C. 
Professionals and Beginners accepted 


VIRGINIA BELLAMY 
offers a Correspondence Course in 


GEOMETRIC NUMBER KNITTING 
write for booklet 
Eliot 


Maine 


River Road 





HANDWEAVING NEWS 
A monthly instruction leaflet 
$3.00 a year 
NELLIE SARGENT JOHNSON 
12489 Mendota Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 











CABOCHONS for the CRAFTSMAN 


Our Specialty: Choice and varied stones designed in 
characteristic shapes. Superior polish guoranteed. 


ROCK CREEK LAPIDARY —L. Hemmie 
Lytle Star Route — Colorado Springs, Colorado 














225 fifth avenue, new york 10, n. y. 


wallpaper + fabrics + furniture + ceramics... 


creative concepts bearing f 
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OUR COVER *® An arrangement by Sydney Butchkes of contemporary 
American handwrought iron from The Rowen Forge at Landgrove, Vermont 
casting delicate traceries of fireplace accessories, a trivet, a hot-plate, a candle 
sconce. The story of the Ogdens’ forge is on page six. Photo by Hans Van Nes 








Like fireworks is an Aubusson, “Les Lumiéres de la Nuit”, by Guignebert. Exhibited by F. Jellinek at the French 
Cultural Service, 934 Fifth Avenue, New York, one of a fine collection of modern French tapestries. Photo, Boutrelle. 








Basic Truth in modern guise 





“Beauty will not come at the call of a legislature, nor will it repeat in England or 
America its history in Greece. . . . It is in vain that we look for genius to reiterate its 
miracles in the old arts; it is instinct to find beauty and holiness in new and necessary 
facts, in the field and roadside, in the shop and mill.” 

So wrote Emerson in his essay on Art some ninety years ago. Surely artists and 
craftsmen should still take this wisdom to heart and ponder it well for it formulated a 
fundamental rule of conduct for the creative spirit. Yet many, especially craftsmen, 
when they find themselves at a loss for ideas, turn the clock backward and produce 
inferior adaptations of designs which no longer fit with the contemporary scene. 

Perhaps a brief study of the forces at work during the past fifty years would bring 
this thought of Emerson’s into modern focus. For man seems to have grasped more 
clearly during recent times the essential design truths to be drawn from nature’s 
experience in evolution than he has in any other similarly short period. 

The discovery of these truths was not an intellectual feat but was forced. It sprang 
from the same element revealed by evolution wherein the necessity for survival forced 
perfection of design and produced the wonders of nature. Where nature took a wrong 
turning as in the case of the dinosaur the species became extinct. 

In the early Twentieth Century necessity stemmed in the first instance from the 
discovery of the gas compression motor which gave to transportation the possibility 
of hitherto unimagined speed. To attain this speed engineers were forced to strip their 
designs of all superfluities and the overworked word “streamlined” was born. But lo 
and behold, from this necessity came sudden and unexpected beauty, a purity of line 
which was functionalism at its best and which met immediate response from a world 
weary of the encumbering excrescences of the past. The groundwork for this acceptance 
had already been laid by great artists such as Daumier, Manet and Cezanne, by writers 
and philosophers. And again we quote from Emerson’s essay on Beauty, which says 
“a rule of widest application, true in a plant, in a loaf of bread [is] that in the con- 
struction of any fabric or organism, any real increase of fitness to its end is an 
increase of beauty.” 

Following this first impetus chemists with new materials, builders with new methods, 
industrialists with technological improvements, all combined to accelerate the accept- 
ance of new design forms. Have craftsmen been the last to translate all of these con- 
temporary elements into their work? It rather seems so. 

Mr. Kettering of General Motors once complained “the human family in industry 
is always looking for a park bench along the road of progress where it can sit down 
and rest.” Change the word “industry” to “craftsmanship” and the quotation is 
equally apt. Only constant progress and change and acceptance of new techniques, 
ideas and possibilities can keep the craftsman family healthy, successful and active. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush says creative scientific research is “a young man’s game.” This 
also applies to young craftsmen or those still young in mind and spirit. 

To these must be given the task of carrying the torch to integrate craftsmanship 
with contemporary life. If they sit on the “park bench” of the past, industry will leave 
them in a stagnant pool of their own. If they accept the contemporary challenge of 
age old truths and apply them to their own work they will move forward as a real 
force in our present and future society. A. O. W. 

















































THE ROWEN FORGE BY MARY MOORE 


Samuel Ogden’s workshop in the village of 


Landgrove, Vermont, where true 


At his forge Samuel Ogden uses a hand bellows for 
close control of heat. Photo, F. Roy Kemp, New York. 


wrought iron is hand-forged. 


A The Rowen Forge in Landgrove, Vermont, Samuel 
Ogden and his son work in true wrought iron. 
Puddled iron, which they use exclusively, is no longer 
available from mills here, and 
quently few people in this country today use it. Pud- 


commercially conse- 
dling, a hand process which requires skilled workmen, is 
largely responsible for the superior properties of 
wrought iron for forge work. But its production is tedi- 
ous and time-consuming and has been found unprofit- 
able for large masses of iron. Mild steel, made by the 
open hearth or by the Bessemer process, is generally 
used and worked with a great variety of power tools. In 
this respect, and in many others as fundamental, The 
Rowen Forge is different. 

Samuel Ogden explains to the uninitiated the im- 
portance and value of the true iron: “The Rowen Forge,” 
he says, “uses neither mild steel nor power tools beyond 
an irreducible minimum. All stock on the racks of the 
Rowen Forge is of true Norway iron, the veritable 
wrought iron, and is imported from Sweden. Even 
though the cost of the iron is approximately twice that 
of mild steel nothing but Norway iron is used here, for 
many reasons. True wrought iron is less susceptible to 
rust than steel, more malleable, more ductile, will take 
more twisting and bending without breaking, will forge- 
weld at higher temperatures and more easily. In effect 
it is more durable and more easily worked into fine and 
intricate designs, and it is better suited for forge weld- 
ing, which is the only type of welding we use.” 

The price which must be paid for the imported iron 
seems somehow to be absorbed throughout the process 
as a whole and is not reflected by high prices in the 
finished products, which must, by any standard, be called 
reasonable. Low overhead, which includes the advantage 
of working in the country, owning house and workshop, 















making many of the special tools, paying no outside 


salaries, permits reasonable prices. Samuel Ogden feels, 
moreover, that he can do a better business by keeping 
prices moderate, at a level which still, however, permits 
a fair return on his work. 

Because the forging of iron is not widespread today, 
there is a general lack of exact knowledge concerning 
the nature of the work. Consider the example of a design 
requiring horizontal members of one-inch-round iron. 
There should be no attempt to take a one-inch-round 
section and disfigure it by hammer blows. Instead, a 
one-inch-square section should be used, and forged as 
near round as the human eye can judge. In this manner 
true forging is done, and the result will bear the marks 
of the craft, and will appear even to the uninitiated en- 
tirely different from work done by machine. 

The methods, equipment and material used in the Og- 
dens’ forge work differ very little from those of early 
times. In fact, Samuel Ogden says, “we possess a unique 
collection of tools gathered from old blacksmith shops 
all over the countryside, over a long period of time, nec- 
essary in the forming of intricate shapes in hot iron. 
All iron is punched unless the drill will do a better job, 
and the power-grinder is only used for sharpening tools.” 
The long workshop which he himself designed and built 
is the third forge at Landgrove. Running almost the 
length of the building is a window through which a 
glimpse of the Vermont woods and a dashing torrent is 
always possible, even though smoke from the two work- 
ing forges at each end of the room may be dense. 
Samuel Ogden uses a forge controlled by hand bellows 
because this gives him close control of heat; Samuel 
Ogden, Jr., works at a forge which boasts a motor-driven 
air-pump because this gives him quicker action. Judg- 
ing from the results, both are effective. 


Peter Grinnell 





Wrought iron chandelier designed 
at The Rowen Forge reveals a dra- 
matic pattern, black against white, 
may be suspended by iron chain. 


They have amassed a great collection of working tools 
with special and general uses and use no power tools at 
all in the actual work. The anvil is shaped so that almost 
any form can be made on it through use of the proper 
tools, which are of course a fascinating and indispensable 
part of the job. These include the various types of ham- 
mers—the flatters, fullers, swages, sledges; the tongs 
and vises for holding the iron; the chisels and punches. 
There are at least two philosophies of iron work. One 
advocates the old methods of work done entirely by hand. 
The other, which might be considered the modern, favors 
the use of any kind of tools, power-driven or otherwise, 
and speed-up methods of work to achieve quick or un- 
usual results. Samuel Ogden believes in the first of these 
and it hardly need be said that all the great wrought 
iron work of the past was made without power tools. The 
extreme simplicity of the methods used to achieve the 
masterpieces of the Middle Ages in England, or of the 
Renaissance in France, Spain or Germany, is too easily 
forgotten today. Workers in this metal have sometimes 
been tempted to coax the iron through devious means 
and devices into forms and designs, and into uses for 
which it is not suited. Samuel Ogden has a great respect 
for the iron itself, and has said that it seems to have a 
will of its own when it comes to design. Treated at the 
forge with an understanding hand in the most tradi- 
tional manner iron reveals the suitable forms which are 
sometimes far removed from the tortured shapes achieved 
by other means. 

Working in wrought iron is far from a mechanical 
process. Usually an object cannot be completely de- 
termined in advance from sketches or blueprints. Samuel 
Ogden has found that making elaborate plans is often a 
waste of time, requiring a great deal of labor which can 
more profitably be spent on the actual work. Besides, 
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Three-branch candlestick with fluted stems which stands eight inches high. It is of hand-forged wrought iron, cost $20. 


work in iron is unpredictable. A design which may 
appear feasible on paper is sometimes violently resisted 
by the metal under the hand. Therefore, he often tries 
out a new design in the iron itself, and makes an experi- 
mental model of what he has in mind, rather than draw- 
ing it on paper. However, this is sometimes necessary 
as, for example, when clients present their own ideas 
for projects. 

The two Ogdens have turned out a surprising variety 
of iron work. This includes all kinds of fireplace acces- 
sories, rigid or folding fire screens, curtain fire screens. 
hobs, andirons, fire tools, cranes, trammels, hooks, oven 
doors with hinges and latches. Directly above the work- 
shop, in the display room which doubles for an office, 
can be seen some examples of the various kinds of 
lighting fixtures, including chandeliers, table and standing 
lamps, wall fixtures and sconces, post and entrance lamps. 
They also make trivets, toasters, hot-plates, candlesticks, 
candelabra, house signs, weathervanes, and brackets. Nor 
is this by any means a complete list, for one of the most 
important phases of the work is architectural hardware. 
Samuel Ogden is a gifted architectural designer and 
builder and has designed, remodeled, and built many 
houses and barns in the vicinity of his own home and 
elsewhere in the country. For many of these he has 
made interior fittings of handwrought iron and his work 
is in demand by other architects. Hinges, catches, thumb 
latch sets, bolts, pintles, shutter fasts, escutcheons, door 
knockers, thumb turns, foot scrapers are among the 
items which The Rowen Forge has made. Custom-made 
work, whether designed at The Rowen Forge or by 
clients, has been especially successful and orders are al- 
ways welcome. 

The history of the forge is bound up with the life of 
Samuel Ogden and his family and is part of a way of 
life they consciously chose and built. “The word ‘Rowen’ 
according to Webster, means ‘a second growth crop; 
aftermath.’ So it was that when Samuel Ogden came to 
Vermont in 1929 and settled in the deserted village of 





Landgrove, he named the small forge he subsequently 
set up “The Rowen Forge.’ The ruins of the ancient dam 
and the moss-covered millstones, in the bed of the moun- 
tain stream that dashes through the tiny village, were the 
sole reminders of industry and activity long since quiet. 
The ring of the hammer on the anvil and the smell of 
smithing coal in the air were the first signs of a rebirth 
of activity in a village which had been deserted for 
four or five years, and moribund for twenty years before. 
The twenty years that have passed since that day have 
justified the vision, and the second-growth crop has be- 
come a reality. Other small industries have started in 
the village and the second generation has served its ap- 
prenticeship at the anvil.” 

Thus Samuel Ogden has written of the beginning of 
his work at Landgrove, discovered seemingly by acci- 
dent, while he and his wife were riding through the 
country with a friend in search of Vermont cheese. When 
they purchased the deserted houses and barns which 
comprised Landgrove, their plans were far from formal, 
based on little more than the desire to live in the coun- 
try. But this desire was a potent thing. It had firm intel- 
lectual roots. The very fact that the Ogden family has 
made a living reality of this desire, shows that their 
approach to it was neither sentimental, ultra-idealistic 
nor incompetent. In one of his books, “This Country 
Life,” Samuel Ogden has written not only of his own 
life, but has gathered together a great wealth of varied 
knowledge—some poetry, some wisdom, observations on 
the plight in which many urban dwellers find themselves, 
with possible solutions. It is addressed to all those “who 
are interested in the idea of making a living in the 
country.” In this book Samuel Ogden tells about his own 
work: “When I was a kid spending my summer vaca- 
tions on my uncle’s farm, the most fascinating spot of 
all was the forge which he had in one corner of his 
workshop. Here my uncle made repairs to his farm 
machinery, and did odd jobs of smithing for his neigh- 
bors. Under his capable and tolerant guidance | learned 





how to light and care for my fire, what the various iron- 
working tools were for and how to use them, and here 
| made my first attempts at forging iron and steel. The 
fascination that forging held for me and my interest in 
it never left me, and when we finally left the city and 
came to the country some twenty years after those youth- 
ful efforts, | found myself in a position where | could 
set up my own forge.” After describing his early efforts, 
the building of the first two forges, and the growing 
recognition of his work among architects, he continues: 
“Back again (from the last war) I have decided to pick 
up where I left off, and make more of my iron work 
than ever before. . . . So I have built a new building. 
designed expressly for the purposes to which it is to be 
put, and the lay-out and design are a result of experi- 
ence gained from the . . . two previous shops.”* 

It is apparent that the affinity between Samuel Ogden 
and the forge goes far back. He has been working with 
and thinking about iron for a long time. And obviously 
the enthusiasm is catching, for his son, after finishing 
college. cast in his lot with the forge and with Land- 
grove. From the illustrations on these pages and from 
Craft Horizons’ Summer cover, it is clear that their 
work is in the early American tradition rather than in 
the more elaborate European styles of past centuries. 
Their design is simple, iron-worthy, dignified. The Og- 
dens are constantly experimenting, creating designs, and 
are obviously open to new influences. Samuel Ogden 
has a collection of books covering almost all phases and 
periods of the iron worker's craft. However, no matter 
how comprehensive his knowledge of the past may be, 
it is the actual work itselfi—the hammering of iron at 
the forge—and the great intimacy he has with the ways 
and needs of houses which determine his design. 


*From “This Country Life,’ copyright 1946, published by A. S. 
Barnes & Co 


A toaster, fleur-de-lis design, stands ready for use at the 
Ogdens fireplace in Vermont. 25 inches high, it costs $25. 


Peter Grinnell 


Vermont marble and handwrought iron are brought together by craftsmen of The Rowen Forge to make a well- 
balanced coffee table which has beautiful lines. Its dimensions are 18 by 36 by 13 inches high and its price is $125. 


























Picasso stands before the bizarre backdrop of his ceramics, stirring in form, texture, color—whether in two or three 


dimensions. His methods are adventurous, dramatic, revolutionary. He broke all the rules and succeeded brilliantly. 














PICASSO as potter 


lt was by merest chance that Picasso became a ceramist. 
He strolled, one day, into Vallauris in the south of France, 
to see the native potters’ exhibition of their work. There 
he found the Ramiés, at Madoura, their pottery works. He 
modeled a few figures in damp clay and left. A year 
later he returned—to find that his works had been fired 
and preserved. This time, he remained there. Skyra of 
Paris, who published Céramiques de Picasso, by Georges 
and Suzanne Ramié, has given Crart Horizons per- 
mission to translate and use excerpts of this work below, 


M.L. 


together with the accompanying photographs. 


o attempt an evaluation of Picasso is in itself a chal- 

lenge, no matter how long one has pondered the 
subject. Moreover, who can honestly be sure of compre- 
hending him wholly? The universal and dynamic energy 
of the man, perpetually in evolution, makes it almost pos- 
sible to declare of him what Zeno, the Greek philosopher, 
said of the arrow in flight: that it does not exist! ... An 
illusion, in fact, and elusive as a globule of mercury 
which vanishes the instant one tries to grasp it. 

It is thus that Picasso seems to those who, like our- 
selves, have been present at the conception of one of his 
masterpieces and have been privileged to see it take form 
and blossom under our eyes. To add some further com- 
ments to all that has been said of him will have this justi- 
fication—that in Picasso’s ceramics, as compared with 
his other creations, there lay an exceptional factor. Be- 
tween what he desired to express and the finished product 
there rose a barricade of fire—(the kiln)—to be scaled. 
In this matter, fate elected us to act in collaboration with 
la flamme, in the role of faithful interpreters. It was thus 
that chance, through one of her sly turns, brought us 
for pupil one who was a Master! 

At first Picasso suffered from nervous tension. A deep 
instinct, which pervades all realms and invests all crea- 
tures, demands that the creative act be wrapped in mys- 
tery and solitude. Whoever gives up a part of himself and 
consigns it, living or dead, to the mercy of the Universe, 
seeks despite himself the cruptos of the ancient Greeks. In 
this respect Picasso shares the common lot. He had 
worked alone in the sanctuary of his atelier until the day 
he became a potter. From that moment he was forced to 
relinquish this creative fastidiousness and to rediscover 
his solitude within himself, amid the clamor of the shop 
and the day’s work. 

This work was not merely an entertaining adventure for 
Picasso. For him, work is always a physiological neces- 
sity, a reflex action like breathing or the beating of the 
heart. He gave himself to the study of ceramics with fury, 
with the whole of himself, the passion and freshness of 
youth which spring continually from his nature and over- 
flow into his work. Moreover, this youthful expansion, this 
enthusiasm and ardor he was easily able to inspire in 


those engaged with him in the daily task, through his 
presence, his comments and his very simplicity. 

Here he is at work! . . . He seizes the clay with the 
vehement impatience of a god about to create a world. 
He models it, deforms it, tortures it and glorifies it. 
Sometimes he progresses toward his goal with prudent 
steps, as though regretfully; he examines and contem- 
plates musingly; he measures, starts again with circum- 
spection, comes back to it, dubiously, and sinks into an 
Olympian brown study. Then again, in a single burst, 
in a few seconds, there emerges something miracu- 
lous, irresistible, as though from the hands of a magician. 
He laughs at the trick he has played on himself; thinks 
immediately of another—a better one—which he can pull 
off with equal success and sets to work on it at once. 
The spirit soars! Life, for him, is never so enchanting! 

Certain studies of heads haunted Picasso for months. 
One afternoon when the mistral was blowing, he pro- 
duced no less than twenty-two of these. One was tempted 
to attribute this exceptional speed to the well-known ex- 
citation of this wind. Whatever the cause, it was a dizzy 
succession of opposite moods which swept from exuber- 
ance to terror, from hilarity to rage Surely a 
prodigious day! 

But the most surprising, the most miraculous aspect of 
this whole adventure—it must be admitted, to the con- 
fusion of those who lay down laws—was that this tight- 
rope walking, this continuous defiance of logic which 
virtually invites disaster, always came to a triumphant 
end, to the astonishment of all. Every piece thus repre- 
sents a sort of stage in which each individual result— 
always totally unexpected—would be difficult to record. 

There cannot, therefore, be any question of regular 
procedure. To tell the truth, there was no such orderly 
process, only a continuous improvisation of form, design, 
color, of the material itself, of temperatures and firings. 

To the fire goes first honors—fire, the god of the 
hearth, on which were focussed all our anxieties, our 
misgivings and our concern. Each time the kiln was 
opened, a jury stood in judgment . . . To the right, the 
good ones; to the left, the bad ones. To be honest, the 
good ones already had been subjected to a tormented fate, 
a sort of purgatory of multiple retouchings and refirings. 
The bad, the truly disastrous ones, held only temporary 
title and were promised a glorious but far-distant future. 
According to the time of day, the changing light, the 
doubtful ones were adjudged acceptable in the morning, 
but impossible by afternoon. Fire alone could break the 
infernal spell for them and these, too, as a last resort 
were consigned to the flames along with the bad. 

And what liberties he took with the materials! For 
bodies, he ran the gamut of the non-vitrifiable clays, from 
the most refractory ones to a semi-faience. The compo- 
sition of this last was a carefully balanced mixture of 
lime and silica. It offered the advantage of being equally 
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Picasso's terra cotta plates 
with surlace decoration—under- or on glaze, 
or sgrafito—are inimitable 


in color. some subtle. some brilliant. 
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successful with either lead, and other glazes, or with 
enamels. As for terre de Chamotte, a highly silicious clay, 
through infinite care and perseverance, a composition 
was finally developed which would take a glaze. 

For slips (engobes) and underglaze colors everything 
was tried from common mud to silver sulphate. Some- 
times the most unexpected elements succeeded — the 
things closest to hand that so often are ignored. 

Picasso vastly improved upon overglaze decoration. He 
used a wide range of materials from red oxide of lead 
to matt, satiny enamel, through the series of alkaline 
glazes and galena. Design in general he applied with 
either mineral oxides or slips and sometimes sgraffito. 
Occasienally, touches of tin enamel served him for opaque 
white. As for colored enamels, which are hardly ever 
used, Picasso did not hesitate to create from the materials 
around him a product of his own, not quite a glaze nor 
yet a true enamel. It had the translucence of a glaze but 
was without the dull uniformity of enamel. Furthermore, 
he found he could color this as he chose. It may be 
assumed that before the perfecting of enamels as they 
exist today, this oldest of all methods was used, for the 
subtlety of its line, for the wealth of its possibilities. 

It is an interesting fact that Picasso restored it in- 
stinctively. Intuition, plus experiment, led him to observe 
that glazes produced by the oldest methods were best 
able to catch the light and bring it into play with most 
brilliance. In point of fact, these were made irregular by 
intention, not only in their texture but in their applica- 
tion. An excess of oxides produces localized crystalliza- 
tion which brings in its train a host of unexpected results 
such as iridescence of colors, gradation of hues, a metallic 
quality and the contrasts and interplay of reflection— 
all phenomena that are studiously avoided in the making 
of present-day commercial enamelware. 

Similar virtues also were rediscovered in galena, un- 
questionably the oldest and most common of lead glazes 

one which has been in use since earliest antiquity. 
All of Picasso’s work bears witness to his desire to give 
his ware the greatest possible degree of intensity, with 
the simplest means and, at the same time to use the most 
primitive of materials. This was not merely to be dif- 
ferent. Rather it was the outcome of experience of one of 
the greatest living artists. It was his way also of giving 
expression to the broadest ideas with simple motifs, a 
style which implies nobility as well as daring. 

Apart from these two methods of decoration (metal 
oxides and slips) he carried on experiments directed at 
giving more breadth to the palette in the proposed esthetic 
field. New results achieved by altering the natural 





color of the slip through oxides, or, by combining the 
oxides. It is important to understand in this connection 
that ceramic color is successful only according to the way 
it is applied, coated and fired. When it is applied before 
firing, the working-period is very limited. For if the body 
is too moist, there is risk of blurring; if too dry, there 
is danger of cracking. 

On the other hand, if color is painted on the bisque, 
the avid porosity of the surface immediately absorbs the 
liquid and quickly dries up the brush. It takes infinite 
practice to acquire the special skill of painting with long 
strokes. Finally, the palette is virtually mute, a great 
handicap to the painter. For only after the melting of the 
glaze, and the second firing, is the true color revealed. 

Another interesting process which was often used was 
to draw a design with slip or enamel on the bisque and, 
after firing, to add a patina to the whole piece with a 
stable oxide. The design was thus brought out in strong 
contrast, with the oxide covering the matt surfaces only 
and running off the enamel. 

But over and above all were the hands of Picasso— 
unique, magnificent. Already accustomed to the light pre- 
cision of the brush, of the engraving tool, they thrust 
themselves into the work with a dexterity, a nervous 
flexibility which, once having seen, one recognizes ever 
afterwards in no matter what medium of his art. Their 
swift movements, scrupulous and eager, press onward 
without hesitation or delay and without waste motion. In 
a few strokes with the flat of the knife, he shapes the 
fresh clay—and a bird is born. And here is a vase, 
shaped like a bottle. He presses three times with thumb 
and forefinger, in the exact right spots, and the shape of 
a woman emerges, perfect; a gentle bending of the 
woman-bottle and there she is—stooping, sitting or 
kneeling. On the surface of clay, still damp, a few passes 
bring out a face—hilarious and irresistible; a fresh 
twist—and she has become bitter, morose. 

If one were to analyze the full cycle of Picasso's 
excursion into ceramics, in order to summarize it quickly, 
it falls into three phases: the first, which consisted in 
painting on a flat surface; next, a quick flight into the 
three dimensional and, finally, a return to the point of 
departure from the flat surface. 

It was thus that, gradually, Picasso’s Universe rebuilt 
itself. The new medium of expression which he had 
touched upon beckoned him as though it were a recapitu- 
lation of all his past. This advance into a new realm 
brought him, subconsciously, to the expression of a philos- 
ophy parallel to his earlier searchings and to a retracing 
of paths he had already traveled, but by a short cut. 
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“Waves” by John Craske. Needlework, cotton and tempera. 


Craske’s needlework pageants 


The work of a seafarer and gifted 
marine painter who made a daring combination 
of needle and thread with other media. 


Worsted seascape. Photos, American British Art Gallery. 











A" exhibition of the work of John Craske. a greal 
F\ painter in needle and thread and a fine water-color- 
ist. was held early this year at the British American Art 
Gallery at 122 East 55th Street, New York City. John 
Craske was a man “formed for noble tragedies” and yet 
his beginnings in the world were most humble. His fam- 
ily lived in Norfolk, England, and came from a long line 
of fishermen. He was born there in 1881. one of nine 
children, and died there in Norwich seven years ago. His 
boyhood was evidently an active one, ordinary in every 
way. When he was very young, he went to sea with two 
of his brothers, and later kept a fish shop in East Dere- 
ham. a small village of Norfolk. His wife. Laura. whom 
he married in 1908, received his great devotion and gave 
him her love and care through every trial. 

In 1917 he was inducted into the Army and subse- 
quently spent time in seven hospitals for treatment of an 
illness which followed an abcess of the brain. and from 
which he never recovered. In 1918 he was invalided out 
of the Army. All through his life he suffered from recur- 
ring attacks of nervous collapse. He became a cripple, a 
diabetic. and from time to time went into coma. He 
lived. however, in spite of these things. and for some 
reason, began to paint pictures. 

John Craske came to art late in life. His introduction 
to creative work was effected through immense suffering. 
and his rapid development as an artist came possibly 
through his great efforts to surmount and understand 
physical pain. His work is linked with the sea in a 
relationship which is intimate and precise. John Craske. 
the artist. was formed through the unexpected gifts of 
leisure and meditation which suffering gave him. 

Why it was that John Craske turned to paint and later 
to the familiar needle and unwinding thread to express 
his knowledge of the wide seas. are things we cannot 
know. Possibly not even the artist himself could have 
told us. A gift hitherto latent, but powerful, sprang into 
life. and he taught himself to paint and to create the 
great pageants of needlework recently seen for the first 
time here in America. His wife encouraged him, and 
his doctor helped him, neither comprehending how the 
work was at all possible for a man who seemed to be 
closer to death with every day that passed. 

Valentine Ackland, who first met the artist in 1928, 
has told the story of the gradual recognition of his work 
in England. In a brochure published in connection with 
the recent exhibition he says: “Dr. Durgan (John 
Craske’s physician) and Laura Craske were probably the 
only people in the world who were in at the beginning 
of this strange story, and then, in the summer of 1928, 
| happened to want a model boat. Someone told me that 
a sick man, living in a near-by village, made little toy 
boats, and I went to visit Craske. While I was there ! 
noticed that he had painted on the wooden lid of a 
tea-chest, a lively picture of a fishing smack. When | 
asked him about this he invited me into the next room. 
and there | saw “The James Edward. a large water- 
color, framed and hanging over the fireplace. It is a 
magnificent piece of work. | was profoundly impressed 
by it and asked if I might buy it. Laura Craske was 
consulted, and agreed, and so I took it away. “The James 
Edward’ hung in my room in London until, in early 
1929. Dorothy Warren saw it. At that time she owned 
The Warren Gallery, in Maddox Street, which was al- 
ready famous for having given shows of the early work 


of artists who became renowned all over Europe and 
America. She asked me to contact Craske and obtain 
whatever work he would part with, for an exhibition. 

“He was again living in East Dereham, and there | 
found Mrs. Craske, who looked tired and troubled. John 
was in a coma from which it was thought he would 
never recover. The small livingroom was crowded with 
pictures—even the panels of the doors painted with ships 
and seascapes. | gathered what I could, and when Doro- 
thy Warren saw them she insisted upon going to East 
Dereham herself, in the hope of finding Craske able to 
see her. He was considerably better; they had a long 
conversation and she bought several more pictures, and 
some of his early needleworks. He had just started this 
work, and the first ones were formal ‘set pieces’ of con- 
siderable technical skill but not themselves very interest- 
ing as works of art. However, he quickly outgrew that 
stage and began to produce pictures which although of 
silk or wool, had the freeness of a painting. 

“He began to be known and to be ‘collected.. Among 
the first of his patrons — early in 1930 — was Stephen 
Courtauld for whom he did a magnificent needlework 
picture. Meanwhile his health fluctuated and he was al- 
most completely bedridden, but whenever he was able, he 
continued to do the most intricate ‘worsted paintings, 
innumerable sketches, water-colors and occasionally oils. 

“The last time I saw him, in 1938, John Craske was 
lying in bed in the small downstairs room; he was wear- 
ing a high-necked blue jersey and his eyes were very 
bright and keen. He showed me two small paintings 
hanging on the wall: “That,” he said, ‘is Yorkshire; and 
that is Imagination.’ 

“The war came and | did not see him again. They 
wrote to tell us that he had completed his largest picture, 
‘The Evacuation of Dunkirk,’ and that we should see it 
as soon as we could, for it was a good one. And so it is; 
a wonderful spectacle and a most noble and satisfying 
design. His best pictures have this same quality, the 
quality of great music.” 

John Craske’s seafaring days were very few, and were 
confined to his early youth. Yet water and the ways of 
water imbued his spirit so completely that virtually all 
his work is devoted to marines. His young days spent at 
sea so burned their message into his mind, were so po- 
tent and meaningful to him, that their experience sufficed 
for a lifetime, 26 years, of creative artistic effort. 

His work stands complete in itself and does not need 
to be surrounded with the facts of his life, strange and 
wonderful as these are, for comprehension and enjoy- 
ment. The needlework evades traditional ways in several 
respects. John Craske could use a bit of cotton or opaque 
white paint for a sea and wave effect, could paint a fly- 
ing sky over a stitched ocean. Generally, however, his 
needleworks are simply that. The black and white photo- 
graphs of three of his needlework paintings reproduced 
here give a faint, but successful, indication of the beauty 
of his design. They reveal how his imagination perme- 
ates an actual scene, making a new thing of it. His 
technique is of the simplest. There are no innovations of 
stitch, but he seems to handle the needle like a paint 
brush, doing harm to neither, rather fusing elements of 
the two. His needlework is not static, but moving, full 
of life and vibrancy. Neither is it hurried, but immeas- 
urably tranquil, with a conception of timelessness and a 
precision which is the gift of the medium. 





the lively art of Decoupage wy sary i0 


A light-hearted view of decoupage, 


its exciting variety invite the artist to try his hand, 


his imagination —and his patience. 


ecoupage is an art of many faces, all of which have 
D wide appeal. Those who practice it successfully are 
wont to say, with breezy unconcern, that anyone can do 
it. All that is needed is a pair of eyes, a pair of scissors 
both of them sharp—a pot of paste and a scrap of 
paper to get on with. This is understatement of the most 
reckless sort, born of ease and fluency that come with 
practice and perhaps, also, of vigorous underlying talent. 
Their own works emphatically belie their words. 

This is not to discourage but to warn the unwary that 
besides scissors and paste, they must be equipped with 
unusual imagination, the enterprise to collect source 
material and patience for the most meticulous perform- 
ance on the manual end. 

Those who rise to the top ranks of decoupage and 
collage must be true artists in their sense of composition 
and conception of design, in their feeling for color and 
in knowledge of genre and period. Immense patience and 
dexterity are required, from the cutting to the various 
elaborate finishing techniques. In addition to scissors, 
razor blades and very sharp knives are used. Carl Federer, 
for example, may use as many as seven different kinds of 
adhesive in a single montage, depending upon the weight 
and texture of the item to be stuck on. A cabinet or fire 
screen by Miss Caroline Duer is sprayed with twenty to 
thirty coats of lacquer. This gives them an incomparable 
patina and the soft illusion of antiquity. 

Decoupage, meaning paper cut-outs, flourished in the 
early Eighteenth Century in France, where it got its name. 
Later it became the rage in England and in several Con- 
tinental countries, during the romantic age of hearts and 
flowers that led into the Victorian era. The revival of 
decoupage here in recent years has taken many direc- 
tions, from the traditional to more sophisticated ap- 
proaches which make use of early source material but 
in totally new applications. It has even reached into the 
most modern of expressions, usually called collages, as in 
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Decoupage by Rita Bolaffio ingenious in building up units 
such as bed, clock; nice sense of scale in drapes, portrait. 
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Hilarious monkey-business against the rich charm of 17th 
Century decor mark Carl Federer's deft wit and hand. 





the free form “paintings” by Sydney Butchkes which 
hung on the walls of America House Gallery during the 
April exhibit. One of the most exciting aspects of gather- 
ing material for that exhibit was in discovering the 
amazing variety of source material, technique and design 
sense as between one artist and another. 

In that collection much of the decoupage was also 
collage—which is, indeed, implicit in the definition of 
the word—and some of it combined montage. One au- 
thority defines decoupage as a branch of collage, which 
is the generic term. Carl Federer combines all three and 
holds that montage must give a three-dimensional effect, 
or “cast a shadow.” Aside from the exquisite perfection 
of Carl Federer’s workmanship, his pieces show erudition 
in his understanding of period. His style is evocative. It 
is at once witty and nostalgic, put together from the vast 
stores of collector's items he has amassed through the 
years. With a deft quality of hand and imagination all 
his own, his pieces are generally framed in shadow-boxes. 

While much of present day work in decoupage is 
purely decorative and made to hang on the wall, a sur- 
prising amount is applied, covering trays, boxes, lamps, 
screens, tables and other furniture. A magnificent pair of 
cabinet doors by Miss Duer was loaned to the Gallery by 
the Cooper Union Museum. Miss Duer, who is eighty- 
five, still often takes several pupils a day in decoupage. 
She is the queen of decoupage in this country and i 
credited with having influenced perhaps more than any- 
one else the revival here of this graceful art. 

The polished elegance and lavish richness of her work 
are balanced by the restraint of a most discriminating 
taste. Her pieces have a beauty and a quality of repose 


In this gaily-colored decoupage, Mrs. Bolaffio 
illustrates her supreme gift of showmanship. 








which fit them into an old-world background, interiors 
of dignity and charm that belong to a departed age— 
one far less strident than our own. Her cabinets recall 
pieces of the Biedermeier period, which were painted with 
floral motifs and other decorations. Miss Duer’s color 
sense is unerring and the amount of infinitely fine detail 
in the cutting and application of her compositions is 
almost unbelievable. Not all of her works are museum 
pieces, by any means. Most of them are adding to the 
gaiety and distinction of life in our town. 

William Harris, an art editor on “Charm” magazine is 
a “painter” of the surrealist school. His conceptions have 
a poetic and dreamlike quality, welling up from the sub- 
conscious in subtle and beautiful interpretations of form 
and color. He does not hesitate to paint on paper before 
he cuts out shapes from it and he sandpapers their edges 
after pasting so that his pictures become very clever 
representations of oil paintings. He is one of those virtu- 
osos who say of their work, “it’s nothing; really.” But 
let him speak for himself. 

“Who hasn’t cut out a paper doll, or pasted up a 
scrapbook? Everybody at one time or another must have 
had the urge to take a lot of little pieces of paper or 
stuff and make a picture of them. That’s really what col- 
lage is and some of the best artists in the game do it, 
including Picasso and Braque. Remember the vaudeville 
act where the man would make a picture out of little 
scraps of felt before your very eyes? That’s it, too. So 
was your great-grandmother’s fancy memory book, or 
the landscape she made of postage stamps. 

“Collage is actually painting with paper. There seems 
not be any English word to describe this method of 
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Fire-screen by Miss Caroline Duer. 
Little monkey heaven amid delicately-fronded 


palms and bright, exotic fruits. 





Vagnificent decoupage, Biedermeier 
style, by Miss Caroline Duer. 
Wardrobe now at Cooper Union 


Vuseum, New York. 


Rita Bolaffio’s stylized 
conception of a Vississippi river- 
hoat is brilliant in 


color, leisurely in tempo. 
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Still-life collage by William Harris. 
He tears his papers, sand papers their edges 
so they look like paintings. 


Collages by Sydney Butchkes are 
free form abstractions, but incisive, beautifully 
balanced in shapes and colors. 





making pictures. French dictionaries define the word 
“collage” as pasting or gluing, and it was originally a 
paperhanger’s term. The French moderns started stick- 
ing bits of paper, wood, newsprint on their paintings and 


calling them collage, decoupage, papier collé or montages, 
whichever seemed most applicable. Collage covers all 
these terms, none of which have English equivalents. 

“I got started doing collage while I was working on 
magazine layouts. I had to cut up dozens of sheets of 
various papers in putting together a page, and the dis- 
cards made some very wonderful patterns as they were 
thrown on the floor. I pasted a few together to keep 
them from being swept up, and I have been at it ever 
since. I also felt that the marvelous old prints that were 
gathering dust in old bookstores should be brought to 
light, so I began working some of them into my pictures. 
Now I have gone the whole hog, and use anything that 
strikes my fancy—from an old piece of burlap to a bit of 
driftwood or a cigar band. My search has led me into a 
thousand junk stores and a good many gutters. 

“I like collage better than painting because I can 
change a composition a thousand times before I paste 
it down, and usually do. If a painter changed his entire 
arrangement that often, he would get perhaps one fin- 
ished work a year, with haste and luck. 

“People sometimes ask me why I don’t do a collage 


and then copy it in a painting. I don’t see any reason 
for this. What difference does it make if I do a picture 
in oil paint or chewing gum? It is not what you use, it is 
the result that matters. Any picture should please the eye 
and stimulate the imagination. How it is done is of no 
consequence. One of my teachers, George Luks the 
painter, once said, ‘I don’t care whether you come to the 
studio with paints and brushes or a jig-saw, just as long 
as you work and create.’ 

“The only disadvantage to collage is that, if you are 
not a particularly tidy type, you eventually find yourself 
unable to move around the place where you are working. 
The bits and pieces of paper have piled up waist-high, 
and you have to dig yourself out and start in a new room, 
unless you want to clean it all up—which is unlikely. I 
always work on the floor, sitting on a small stool that 
has been around always and I guess was once used for 
milking cows on my grandfather’s farm. The table does 
not exist that is big enough for me, and the dream of my 
life is to take my milking stool and papers to an airplane 
hangar all my own.” 

Versatile and dramatic are the works of Rita Boley 
Bolafho. She has many moods, all of them brilliant. Mrs. 
Bolaffio is a native of Trieste, but has lived here many 
years and is well known for her decoration of shop win- 
dows. Like Federer, her imagination has a literary slant 
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“Juke Box” by William Harris has the near-surrealist. 
dream-like quality which pervades his recent collages. 





in that she can evoke from past or present a period, or 
a locale; she tells a story through dexterous juxtaposition 
of related or incongruous elements. But her genre, her 
technique, couldn’t possibly be further from his. For 
instance, she is just as clever in building up the details 
of her elements from scraps of colored paper as he is in 
selecting from his collections the exact right bits and 
pieces, cut from old books and other salvaged sources, 
to build the pair of shadow-boxes he has called “Carni- 
val.” Mrs. Bolafhio also uses three-dimensional objects 
with great freedom, but with entirely different effect. 
Her screen, called “The Four Elements,” has great 
bravura. The four panels, Earth, Air, Fire and Water 
shine out with incredible brilliance in vivid primary 
colors and gold. 
In her “Doll's 
torian. In a picture to hang, it shows a cross-section of 
an old ‘cello, a dis- 
carded palette, an empty picture frame—to the kitchen 
below stairs, with its red brick stove, and the keg and 


House” Mrs. Bolaffio has gone Vic- 


the house from the littered attic 


watering-can in the “handy” room. In this decoupage 
Mrs. Bolaflio shows also that she is a master-collector. 
For many units are cut out from color prints, yet her 
scale is perfect—the window hangings, the wallpapers, 
the portrait over the elegant fireplace. But she has been 
equally clever in building up such details as the chande- 
lier in the diningroom, the black marble bathtub on its 
high, copper claw-feet to match the tall copper water- 
heater beside it. Over the roof floats a ribbon inscribed 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

Early American primitive is the only possible tag for 
her picture “Independence Hall.” Her waterfront scene, 
“Tattoo,” winks back with broad humor, from the sailor's 
pants—and other duds—dancing in the breeze on the 
roof-top clothesline to the discreet little legend on a 
street-!. vel cubicle, “Black Eyes Made Natural” 
quite in the genre of modern French primitive, because 
it has not the effect of a painting, but it suggests it. 


not 


Mrs. Herbert Sixsmith, an expert at finishing decou- 
page, who has long worked with Miss Duer, has herself 


done many charming pieces. There are: fiber board place 
mats, like ceramic panels and generous in size. They 
look like tiles, decorated with the nautillus, scallop shells 
and other deep-sea bivalves—in delicate tints of pink to 













deepest purple—coral and other varieties of marine flora 
and fauna. They are finished with lacquer and are both 
water- and alcohol-proof. 

Mr. Sixsmith has long studied methods of applying 
decoupages and coating them with varnishes and lac- 
quers. He says that much beautiful work is ruined within 
months after completion, due to cracking and lifting of 
the clear coatings—and the decoupage loosening from 
the surfaces. He offers the following suggestions: 

Nitro-cellulose lacquer, formulated for decoupage 
work, is without doubt the best coating. It should be 
sprayed on, with twenty-five to thirty coats necessary for 
building up the surface. If the lacquer is applied in 
heavier consistency, lifting or cracking will result. 

To those desiring to work at home, the following kit 
and methods have been formulated: 2 oxhair brushes; 
scissors, forceps, palette knife; decoupage sealer; decou- 
page cement; SG (synthetic gum) coating, for brush 
application; SG coating for padding; plastic tool; No. 
$20 abrasive paper; rubbing oil; Exacto knives. 

The surface to be decoupaged may be painted or un- 
painted, but must be clean and free of wax. (1) Before 
cutting the decoupage, coat both sides of the paper with 
the sealer. Next, (2) in cementing the decoupage to the 
surface, use plate glass for the table work. (3) The area 
where the cutout is to be attached is sized or wiped over 
with a water-diluted solution of the cement. While this 
is drying (4) place the cutout face down on the glass and 
apply cement liberally, leaving no bare spots. 

With the cutout placed on the surface, (5) cover with 
a damp cloth and roll out in opposite directions, up and 
down, then across with the plastic tool. The damp cloth 
will take up most of the cement, but some cleanup work 
should be done, taking care not to stretch or disturb the 
decoupage. 

A dry cloth (6) is now played over and the rolling 
operation repeated. With a dampened cheesecloth, (7) 
the work is carefully wiped of all excess cement. Then 
(8) when the work has set, repeat the cleaning opera- 
tion, removing all cement smears. (9) Run the plastic 
tool around the edges of the paper, using pressure. 

For clear-coating decoupage, Mr. Sixsmith advises: 
(1) To apply one coat of the SG coating, brushing in one 
direction, down, then across, covering the entire surface. 
If the surface is a natural wood, the finishing strokes 
should be with the grain of the wood, avoiding runs or 
sags. (2) Dry overnight or longer. (3) Scuff the surface 
lightly with No. 320 abrasive paper, removing any dust 
that might have adhered to the paper. (4) Give second 
coat and allow to harden. (5) Wet the entire surface with 
water and rub lightly with the abrasive paper which has 
been soaked in water. The work may be completed with 
a third coat and rubbed with rotten stone and water. 

Padding blends and enhances the finish and is applied 
with a pad of cheesecloth. The size of the pad is deter- 
mined by the size of the area to be padded. To make the 
pad, fold cloth four times, gather the sides and corners 
together and loop an elastic band around it to hold it 
tight. The pad is then saturated with SG coating and 
pressed on a flat surface which has been covered with 
paper. This distributes the coating throughout the pad 
and makes an even application easier. A circular motion 
is used, followed by straight strokes, to rub the pad over 
the surface. This may be repeated when it has hardened. 




















Howard Whipple, past president of the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion of California, has made himself an artist in intarsia. 
His designs which blend and contrast intricate wood in- 
lays attract mosaicists, lapidarians and hand bookbinders 
for workmanship and beauty of natural wood colors. 


creative design in Wood Inlay 


BY HARRIET MORRISON 








Mr. Whipple at his lathe lets the chips fall where they The “Jungle” box, 71," across, in woods from many lands 

may. His tools are few but hand and eye are steady. and islands glows in plant forms in reds, yellows, greens. 
nterest in the art of intarsia producing decorative prune, apricot, apple and olive. The colors and their 

| designs by inlaying wood in a background of wood— __ contrasts always caught his eye. 

has been given considerable impetus by Howard Whipple, He taught himself by trial and error to fit pieces of 

a retired banker of Berkeley, California. wood together to form designs. His interest in oriental 

In his collection of designs produced in inlaid wood, rugs and mosaics encouraged him to try patterns in wood. 
Mr. Whipple shows the infinite possibilities in this me- Now Mr. Whipple is a skilled craftsman whose fine col- 
dium for craftsmen. His collection includes a variety of lection of inlaid wood objects has been shown in Cali- 
decorative boxes, platters, plates, bowls and even ear- fornia and New York. 
rings, bracelets and clocks. He feels that one need not be particularly handy with 

Prior to 1935 Mr. Whipple knew nothing about tools. tools to enjoy intarsia. What is more important to the 
His interest in intarsia came into focus when he decided craftsman, he believes, is curiosity, patience, tenacity and 
to “make something round” from sugar pine and pon- a desire to see designs grow from the amazing varieties 
derosa with tools bought for his sons but in which they of woods in this world. It helps to have good eyesight, 
had lost interest. he always adds. 

One day a friend gave him a piece of deep red man- Looking at examples of his work one is struck by their 
zanita root to try on his lathe. Gradually Mr. Whipple _jewel-like quality. Looking closer one is impressed with 
was attracted to various colored woods he found in his the infinite care and patience that must have gone into 
travels. He began to collect woods to shape on his lathe. each piece. Talking with their creator one soon realizes 
He first collected fruit woods such as orange, lemon, that his inspiration comes from a love of beautiful woods. 
























“Doesn't nature provide beautiful woods?” he will ask 
when showing you his work. By now he is familiar with 
woods from all over the world. Many of his friends send 
him rare pieces picked up in their travels. Mr. Whipple 
knows the name of each piece of wood he has used and 
where it came from. Actually there is a story behind each 
one. He knows them all. And he works with many pieces, 
some of them small as a pinpoint. The dial of one clock 
about nine inches high is composed of 933 pieces of wood 
and 43 varieties 

Mr. Whipple will point to a small segment on a box 
and identify it as Pau Brazil or Pernambuco. This, he 
will tell you. is the wood the State of Brazil is named 
for. He also will tell you that this wood was used by 
the British to dve their woolens after the discovery of 
the Americas 

He classifies woods he uses into three groups: basic or 
foundation woods. decorative and historical. In the first 
group are mahogany, walnut, maple, magnolia, koa and 
teak. Decorative woods to him are those with an attrac- 
tive color and pleasant grain. The reddest wood he has 
seen is padauk or vermilion from the Andaman Islands. 

Mr. Whipple has found that Brazil has the most beau- 
tifully-colored woods, with Africa, India, Australia and 
the Philippines following. The harder woods grow in 
the tropics; the softer ones in the colder sections. One of 
the hardest is olneya tesota or desert ironwood from 
Arizona. It looks like petrified wood. He prizes a speci- 
men of pink ivory from Zululand in South Africa. This 
is the wood used for shafts of spears by Zulu chieftains 

Historical woods in his collection include a piece of 
teak that was once part of an old Dutch steamer that 
sailed the China Seas. He doesn’t encourage friends to 
send him historical woods because he does not wish to 
be directly or indirectly a party to vandalism. 

Mr. Whipple's big thrill comes when he completes a 
box made from his beloved woods, based on a design 
in his head. He has never put a plan on paper. When 
asked where he gets his ideas for designs he tells about 
the time a design for a small box—that he later com- 
pleted—came to him while in the hospital waiting to be 
wheeled into the operating-room. 

He points out that anyone doing wood inlay work 
must learn about abrasives, adhesives, sandpapers, hones 
and grinding wheels. He uses Weldwood, a synthetic 
resin-glue that he finds durable. Water-clear lacquer is 
his only finish. Sometimes he sprays on 20 or even 50 
coats of lacquer. He never uses filler or stain because he 
wants to preserve the natural beauty and color of the 
various woods. 

Techniques in fabricating the designs are described by 
Mr. Whipple as the process of shaping small particles 
of wood with electric power tools. Besides a wood lathe, 
he considers a band saw, circular saw, scroll or jigsaw, 
sander and drill press helpful. 

In making a small box, six inches in diameter. he 
starts with a piece of thoroughly dry, split or check-free 
hardwood, 14-inch thick. Mahogany or walnut, maple or 
teak are desirable. This foundation wood is band-sawed 
round to a diameter of six inches. It is then glued to a 
piece of pine or other soft wood equal in diameter. 
When the glue is dry and the pine has been screwed to 
the face plate, the perimeter of the foundation and its 
surface are ready to be turned, and sanded, to a perfect 
circle and a smooth, flat plane. He suggests starting with 

































































Clock in Gaboon ebony from {frica has 933 pieces in 43 
varieties of wood. Each flower in the border is different. 


Pocket pillboxes in exotic, jewel-like colors. The one at 
right has a central medallion which is set in silver. 
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Eleven-inch box in amaranth or purple heart from British 
Guiana. Golden rays are centered in “sun” set in brass. 


“Kaleidoscope”, plate containing 863 pieces, 
in geometric design, shaded in “wood” colors. 
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a foundation 614 inches in diameter if one wishes the 
finished product to be six inches across. 

Next come the sides of the box. Attach another piece 
of pine, 614 inches in diameter to another face plate, 
turned to a perfect circle and made flat. As the lathe 
revolves, a circle is scribed on the outer rim of the pine 
member. Another circle 14-inch less in diameter is 
scribed inside the first circle. 

If the depth of the box is one inch, segments of that 
depth and one-half of an inch in thickness are cut to fit 
the are decided upon. This is done on a band saw. There 
will be twelve such segments. Care must be taken to see 
that the ends of segments are at exact right angles to the 
pine foundation when glued to that member. The edges 
or ends of the segments must be sanded smooth and true, 
on the revolving disk-sander. Six of the twelve segments 
are then glued alternately to the pine. When the glue has 
dried, the other segments are sanded to fit and inserted 
in the openings, glued and left to dry. 

When the glue attaching segments to the pine is hard, 
the face plate carrying them is attached to the lathe and 
the outer perimeter of the segments is turned to fit the 
foundation wood. Similarly, the bottom side of the seg- 
ments is turned flat so that it will fit close and tight. It 
is then glued to the mahogany. When dry, the outer perim- 
eter of the box may be turned to the desired outside 
diameter of six inches. Turn or saw off the pine from 
the segments. 

Next, the inner diameter of the sides of the box is 
turned to a thickness of around five thirty-seconds of an 
inch. When the walls are formed and all work sanded 
smooth, the inner and outer walls of the box and the 
inner side of the foundation are then ready for varnishing 
or lacquering. When this is done, the foundation is de- 
tached from the face plate. 

At this point another piece of pine, six inches in diam- 
eter, is attached to the face plate and turned so that its 
outer diameter will fit snugly into the inside of the box. 
When this box top is fitted to the pine, the original piece 
of pine, holding the outer side of the foundation, is re- 
moved with a chisel. Then the exposed side of the foun- 
dation is turned flat. 

The square-nosed chisel is then used to hollow out the 
surface of the foundation to a depth of about one-eighth 
of an inch and a diameter which will allow a margin of 
the foundation of about five thirty-seconds of an inch to 
stand up above the floor of the hollowed-out surface on 
the perimeter of the box. 

The next step is to form the decorative medallion to 
be inserted in the top of the hollowed out section of the 
box. A piece of pine 61, inches in diameter is fixed to a 
face plate and attached to the lathe. When smoothed and 
rounded, a circle is scribed in the pine. Then the design 
may be sketched in pencil if desired. 

Pieces of wood are cut on the band saw and sanded to 
fit the design. These are glued to the pine starting at the 
center and working outward. When the design is com- 
plete and the glue dry, the surface of the medallion is 
turned and sanded flat and smooth, and the edge turned 
so that the medallion will fit snugly into the hollowed 
section of the foundation of the box. 

Glue the medallion, face-down, in the hollowed-out 
section. When dry, the pine face plate is detached and the 
final surface sanded and lacquered, and an inlaid box is 
born. That’s an exciting moment for Howard Whipple. 
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Sigvard Bernadotte has designed an inspiring collection of 
rugs, handwoven by the famous Swedish weavers and re. 
cently shown in America. Besides his work in this field, 
he is well known for designing in silver, textiles, book. 
binding and as a member of the Royal Family of Sweden, 


Swedish rugs signed by Sigvard Bernadotte 
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{hove, the handspinner’s proud herald which adorns one 
of Nils Nessim’s weaving centers in Sweden. Below, one 
of the famous Swedish handweavers working at the loom. 


n event of considerable interest to American weavers 
A is the showing in this country of a large collection 
of rugs designed by Sigvard Bernadotte, a member of the 
Swedish Royal family. Over three hundred of his rugs, 
handwoven by the famous peasant weavers of Sweden, 
have been brought to this country by Nils Nessim, who 
has established many centers for the weaving of rugs and 
fabrics in Sweden. These rugs, some of them carpet size, 
were recently shown in New York at Lord & Taylor and 
are now being exhibited in other cities. Although the 
designer, the weavers and the business director are sepa- 
rate entities in this venture, evidence of their happy co- 
operation appears in the fine quality of the work pro- 
duced. The rugs are of handspun and hand-carded wool. 
A number of coordinated fabrics for upholstery use, also 
handwoven in Sweden, were shown with them. Four dif- 
ferent types of rugs—long pile, high pile, flat-woven and 
textured—form the collection. 

Sigvard Bernadotte has a clear eye and a mind that 
conceives and foresees design in relation to its final pur- 
pose. Although he has not done the actual weaving him- 
self, he is a weaver in his own right, and understands 
weaving problems. The results are the most poignantly- 
colored and effective rugs that have appeared in a long 
time. They reveal their own names when finished, Sig- 
vard Bernadotte says. 

All of the rugs have a terse, clean-cut fluid line and 
a lyrical quality. The designs are intellectual rather than 
emotional, but the colors, drawn in inspiration from the 
Swedish flora and landscape, are wonderful to see, 
blended in delightful combinations and gradations of 
tone, well-modulated. There are the hues of the great 
birchwood zones, greens of the pine and spruce, the 
changing silver-grey of the beechwood patches. Heather 
tones intrude and, occasionally, touches of the arctic 
poppy color, the red of wild strawberry and raspberry 
and tinges of arctic moss. Strange off-whites, blending 
into grey, blue and green predominate. If it is possible 
for inanimate things to have nationality, then these rugs 
may be said to be Swedish. They breathe the colors of 
the Swedish land and reflect the coolness of the climate, 
are unimpassioned and precise in design. 

“I think you can almost always tell where a piece of 
art comes from,” Sigvard Bernadotte said. “My rugs be- 
come Swedish even if I don’t particularly intend them 
to, because | am Swedish.” 

The textured rugs show great originality, although 
every piece is a beauty in its own right. In the textured 
pieces, the use of sculptured wool, achieved directly 
through weaving, with a background of linen in related 
tone, accounts for a three-dimensional effect. Here the 






























































Textured rug by Sigvard Bernadotte shows three dimensions achieved through weaving; the nuances of wool on linen. 
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Collaborators in handweaving. Right, Sigvard Bernadotte 


and Nils Nessim with the handwoven rug. “Geometric.” 


design is more a matter of light and shadow and the con- 
trast between elevation and depth of material than a 
question of color. Difference in fabric lends nuance to 
the subtle tones of off-white, grey or pearl-beige used, 
and gives an interplay of shadows. 

Some of these pieces are done in contrasting colors, 
too, for dramatic effect, and sometimes quite rich tones 
are used. An off-white monotone, however, seems to bring 
out most fully the beauty of the design which, suggesting 
much, leaves completion to the beholder. Thus, the great 
charm of the textured things lies in the way in which 
they take on different aspects when seen from changing 
angles and distances. “Shangri-La” and “Labyrinth,” 
two representatives of the textured group, have co- 
ordinated handwoven fabrics. 

Through these methods Sigvard Bernadotte has ob- 
tained many different effects, although using, on the 
whole, simple designs. Most of them are original arrange- 
ments of geometric elements and are unburdened in de- 
tail, light in line. “Shangri-La,” “Versailles”—another 
textured piece——“Largo.” “Pearls” and “Townsite,” 
illustrate this approach very well. There are several de- 
signs in freer form, however, shown in “Symphony,” 
which should probably be dubbed modern. In_ this 
manner, too, Sigvard Bernadotte has made “Rivers,” a 
fluid design indeed, for a long pile rug of off-white 
against tones of red. This rug, and many of the others, 
comes in various colors——-gold, green, blue, for example. 

From Swedish tradition came the inspiration for the 
“Celebration” rug, which is made of 150 different colors. 
This is a small rug which enters into the life of the 
family to whom it belongs. On it two young people are 


married, christen their children, and in general celebrate 





all the important family occasions. For motif it has two 
tree trunks intertwined and growing upward. A word 
must be said, too, for the beautiful gay “Tulip” rug 
which throws precise design aside in favor of a riot of 
scattered red tulips, golden flowers and purple and white 
stars on a bright green background. 

Traditional or modern as a decor may be. these rugs 
will blend well with it. which indicates that. although 
they possess color and rhythm and enough force of de- 
sign to preserve unity and effectiveness. they are never 
blatant or overpowering. Many fabrics and rugs of today 
seem florid in contrast to these, which have a touch of 
ice. They are cool and fresh. bearing a detached and non- 
aggressive quality. They are made especially for small 
rooms, which must not be overpowered, or as decorative 
touches for large rooms. 

An interesting feature of this collection. incidentally. 
is that the marketing end of things has been skilfully 
thought out. There are many colors to choose from in 
each design. any of the rugs may be ordered in sizes up 
to fifteen feet in width, and none are so high-priced that 
they become museum pieces before their time. Prices start 
at $25 for small cotton rugs and go through $500 for the 
large. textured ones. 

Sigvard Bernadotte, who is a designer of repute, be- 
sides being a member of the Swedish Royal family. is 
now touring the United States with his rugs and textiles. 
He has been in New York, Chicago, Dallas and Minne- 
apolis. Since his arrival in this country he has been 
named an active corresponding member of the American 
Designers’ Institute. He is the first foreign designer to 
become a member of the Institute. Besides his designs for 
rugs, he is well known for his textiles and for his work 


in silver and in bookbinding. 


The rug “Tulip” favors a riot of red tulips, golden flowers 


and purple and white stars on a bright green background. 























Varguerite Wildenhain studied at the Bauhaus and teaches 


ceramics at the California College of Arts and Crafts. 
Frans Wildenhain studied under Klee and Kandinsky. 


They have both worked abroad and now work and teach 
at the Pond Farm Workshops in Guerneville, California. 


POTTERY 


as a creative 
craft 


BY MARGUERITE WILDENHAIN 


These pots from Susa, Asia Minor, 
circa 4000 B.C. show fine conception of form. 


vere is something ridiculous in the fact that I should 
be pleading for pottery as a creative craft at a 
nearly everybody works with clay and 


out of the ground like mushrooms 


time when 
when pots grow 
after a spring rain. How many people, both young 
and old, pass through college, high school, adult-educa- 
tion courses and occupational therapy to go out as fast 
as possible and start producing, exhibiting and selling 
‘ceramics. In spite of all the popularity of ceramics 
today. I believe that no century has been as far from 
making creative pottery as ours. And why is this? 

There is an attitude in our lives which seems to elim- 
inate everything that is conducive to healthy work in the 
crafts. We have developed in such a manner that we have 
no time to learn, no patience or humility to study, no 
will to submit our ego to the wholesome and just criti- 
cism of more experienced masters and no real interest in 
the things of the mind, art or religion. Our work no 
longer is related to the essential things in life and we 
sell our birthright, not for a bowl of lentils, but for a 
car, a refrigerator or for success— which is worse. 
Where, in all our man-made conflicts and misery, can be 
found an attitude that is positively alive to the arts? 

But, like a growing city, which must tackle and clean 
up every sordid spot within its circumference, we must 
clean up the slums of our artistic life, if we want a 
wholesome and hopeful generation to follow us. We 
must be made aware of what seems to be missing in our 
art education and of what is needed. Only then will there 
be a chance of finding and gathering, into a movement 
of national scope, those men and women who want the 
arts to be an integral part of our lives. 








For we know that there are many of them, here and 
there, lost in alien surroundings or among people who 
laugh at their aims, in colleges, in schools, at home or in 
the backwoods; people who are searching for more than 
they are finding. We feel that it is essential to give them 
affirmation and hope. The process of education is nec- 
essarily different in the various fields. But human prob- 
lems are basically the same in all fields of the mind. 
We must develop, cultivate, discipline and shape those 
creative abilities of man’s. We must not waste or cor- 
rupt those qualities that make him more than just an 
animal: his sense of beauty, his idea of truth, his crea- 
tive talents, and above all, his vision of God — be he 
painter, poet, scientist, a mystic or a potter. 

What, now. are the problems in teaching pottery as a 
creative work? Why is it apparently so difficult to de- 
velop potters who have individual ideas of what they 
want to make, not just to copy Chinese or other tech- 
niques, or some other potter who is successful? How 
is it that with all our elaborate tools, our advanced 
techniques, all our business sense and knowledge of pub- 
licity, we fail to create honest and imaginative potters? 

To make pottery means first of all to give form to the 
most common and formless of all materials—clay. It is 
a dangerous and elusive material, the only one, | think, 
which can be used as it is taken from the bare ground, 
without tools and without mechanical preparation. It 
can be given any shape desired; it can be made to look 
like marble, iron or wood. It can be thrown on the 
wheel, cast or pressed into forms, coiled or modeled. It 
can be as smooth as butter or as gritty as coarse gravel; 
it can be polished to a glossy sheen or it can be kept 












Right, stoneware jar, Frans R. Wildenhain, 
functionalism and imagination. Photo, Peter Hans. 
Far right, cups and plates 







designed by Marguerite W ildenhain for mass production, 






quality for quantity. 









































dull and earthy; fired at low temperature in an open 
field with camel-dung or buffalo-chips, or passed through 
the highest degrees of heat in a blast furnace. One can 
cover it with glazes in all colors of the rainbow, paint 
on it, under or over the glaze, raw or fired; scratch, 
drill, cut or ingrave it. And in the end that bit of com- 
mon material has become either ugly or beautiful, ac- 
cording to what you have chosen to do to it. 

A material which seems to offer so many possibilities 
necessarily requires consummate skill, experience, knowl- 


Ceramics by the Wildenhains edge and artistic discrimination. It is not for nothing that 

of Pond Farm Workshops. Above, fine contours man is said to have come from clay and to return unto it. 
appear in high-fire stoneware. Below, a black lustre It is the basic stuff of life and like a poet who would 
bowl with interior iron-red glaze. write about mankind, after six weeks’ experience of life. 


so the student who thinks he is a competent potter after 
the same length of time must fail. It takes years, it takes 
a whole life, it takes all the intelligence, feeling, skill and 
integrity of a man. And all that may still not be enough 
to make a creative potter. 

For, not just form, but imaginative form, is the main 
problem and you arrive at that only when you have 
something more than a certain amount of training, of 
experimenting, of trying on your own. First you battle 
with the technical form—the pulling up on the wheel of 
a cleanly thrown pot, or with the technique of coils or 
slabs. Like all skills that the hand must acquire, it takes 
time, practice, effort, and the will to learn just the plain, 
hard, tough technique. If you are normally talented it 
will take you at least a year to make proper pitchers, 
cups and saucers, teapots that pour, with lids that fit, 
and handles that are good in the hand. After years 
more of practice you will be able to make just about 
everything you have in mind and that is the point where 
creative work really sets in. Now you must develop 
your own form ideas, those pots that you would make if 
you had never seen a pot before, those forms that are 
your own expression of what a pot should be. 

And if it takes time to train the hand of a student, to 
open his eyes to proportion, to line and the tensions of 





masses in relation to one another, it takes more time 
yet to develop his mind for what is real expression 


not merely cheap effect—because that requires a human 




















process. In other words you have to teach him to be him- 


self in the highest sense of individual development. 

Certainly usefulness and functionalism are important 
problems. too, but those can be solved with a normal 
amount of intelligence and perseverance and require no 
human emotion or wisdom: if a pitcher does not pour. 
it is not a functional pitcher. The main difficulty lies 
thus not in the technical skill but in the field of human 
expression. And that one cannot teach a student, one can 
only remove the shackles that prevent his development. 

Let us now look at some Chinese teapot or Greek 
lekythos, or Indian bowl or Inca jug. All these pieces 
have genuine, unique, characteristic forms, none of them 
perhaps has any glaze. Each form has its distinct idea 
and modulation, so much so that it is quite easy to recog- 
nize from what country and what century it comes, what 
culture it represents, even from what stratum of life 
from the court, the peasantry or the church. Each one 
of these pots is characteristic and expressive of the 
country, the time, of the use it was meant for. The 
potter from China did not copy those from Greece, nor 
the Inca those from China. Each potter made what he 
had to make according to the laws and limitations of his 
life. It is only in decadent times that a nation begins to 
imitate other cultures, because his own has become 
sterile. For the pot is the same as the man who makes 
it, it has both his good qualities and his bad ones: it is 
simply his handwriting in clay. 

In a creative century the potters look within them- 
selves to find inspiration and expression, from their own 
experience of the needs of life, of nature, rocks, animals. 
seeds, flowers, materials, of society at large and men 
and women singly, and especially in their own battle 
with the devil or God. Only then does the pot become a 
live piece of human endeavour, something that will tes- 
tify through the ages for the man who made it, some- 
thing that is characteristic of that man, that country. 
that age and which has the integral quality of art a 
piece of sculpture or a sonnet has. 

So we must learn to look both within ourselves and 
outside upon the world with observing, free senses 
touch, feeling, sight. We must be stirred and moved, not 


trying to escape from the problems of our time but 
striving to solve them like honest workers. 

One of the main difficulties that the handcraftsman 
faces in the Twentieth Century is the competition of 
mass production. If we want hand pottery to keep its 
importance in spite of big business and the quick turn- 
over of cheap mass products, it must be first-rate. It 
must convey something to man that he does not get in 
machine work and it must have those qualities that in- 
dustrial production cannot have: a live and ever-growing 
push towards things that are both technically well made 
and beautifully alive. We all know that this has ever been 
dificult to achieve. | do not mean to discourage anyone 
who tries honestly; on the contrary, | should like to 
coordinate all these single efforts into a more potent and 
more conscious group of workers, setting the ideal clear 
and high, whether it be achieved or not. The pots made 
by hand, nowadays more than ever, should be excellent 
and we cannot be satisfied with semi-genuine ceramics. 

For the machine has its right, too; it is the only way 
to solve the demands of the mass-market, but let us not 
try to solve mass-production in our own workshops. This 
would be the craftsman’s loss. In the end he would be 
only the boss of his worker and the salesman of his 
no longer a creative craftsman. For it is essential 
for every crafts- 


work 
and of greatest educational human value 
man to make his work himself. More than in any other 
craft there is in pottery a direct and primary relation 
between the hands and the material, an intimate contact 
that cannot be eliminated without taking the most essen- 
tial quality out of the end-product. An imaginative pot 
copied by an ever-so-skilled worker can be only a double 
in the cinema, or a forgery, a second-best. If we must 
mass-produce, let us make good models for the industry 
and put the complete production into those hands and 
those machines that can produce en masse cleanly and 
effectively. This is an important job and a means of 
solving the problems of quantity and quality in ceramic 
production, both honestly and efficiently. The handcrafts- 
man, freed from the tendency to imitate and to com- 
pete with mass-production, will then be what he should 
be: an inventive research worker in his own special field. 
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A book every hobbycrafter 


should have 
err. 
xX May we 
: send it 
| = to you 





It’s the new 12-page X-acto Craft Cata- 
log. Handsomely illustrated, describes 
the entire X-acto handicraft line. 


LEATHERCRAFT TOOLS 
PLEXON ARTCRAFT STRIP Points the 
to wrap, lace, braid wey foa 

lifetime of 
METALCRAFT KITS romganN 
for complete projects hobbies. 
WOODCARVING KIT Send for it 
TRIX and ELEKTRIX today. 
Model Engineering System 





Me cto a 


HOBBY KNIVES and TOOLS 


X-acto Crescent Prod. Co., Inc. 440 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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The CRAFTSMAN’S 
WORLD 


The Annual Meeting of the Councils 


May 4 was indeed a busy day. At eleven-thirty the 
annual meeting of the stockholders of the American 
Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council was held at the Women’s 
City Club of New York. Those present, or represented 
by proxy, re-elected Richard Bach, William Barrett, 
L. C. Eichner and Owen D. Young as directors to serve 
for three years. Financial reports were made and the 
action of the directors during the past year ratified. 

This was followed by lunch and a most interesting 
panel discussion on a “Pattern for Community Craft Or- 
ganizing.” The panel consisted of Mrs. Albert Kapteyn, 
Mr. David Campbell, Rev. J. Lynwood Smith, Mr. Ken- 
neth Plimpton, and Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, acting as 
moderator. Many interesting points were brought out 
which have been written up and may be had at a cost 
of 10¢ by writing to the Educational Council. 

At three, the postponed annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Educational Council was held at which the 
present trustees were re-elected unanimously. 

Mr. Dan Cooper, noted decorator, graciously opened 
his fabulous new showrooms to those attending the annual 
meeting. These are situated on the 67th floor of Rocke- 
feller Center and are probably the most dramatic show- 
rooms in the world. In addition, the fabrics, wallpaper 
and furniture displayed are not only beautiful but in- 
tensely interesting. All were most grateful to Mr. Cooper 
for this real privilege. 

The tea opening the exhibition, “Craftsmanship for 
the Community” was followed by a buffet supper for 
out-of-town guests at Mrs. Webb’s. 


Exhibitions 

Since the first of the year the American Craftsmen’s 
Educational Council has featured varied and excellent 
exhibitions in the America House gallery. 

March brought us “Modern Marquetry,” a collection 
of boxes, plates and other objects in wood intarsia by 
Howard Whipple and inlaid furniture by Andrew 
Szoeke. Mr. Whipple’s work is explained on page 21. 

The “Revival of Decoupage” proved our most popular 
exhibition, from the point of numbers, so far this year. 
The gallery was constantly crowded especially during 
the demonstrations. This exhibition also provided source 
material for the article on page 16. 

In quiet contrast to decoupage the May exhibition 
featured “Craftsmanship for the Community,” as dem- 
onstrated by the Shelburne Craft School of Vermont. The 
striking feature of the exhibition was its visual presenta- 
tion not only of buildings and craft classes but the fine 
showing of the work of the resident craftsmen, Doris 
Holzinger, weaver, John Lance, woodworker, and Frank 
Mann, ceramist. 

Many entry blanks for the Young Americans exhi- 
bition have been received. By the time this issue of Craft 
Horizons is ready the judging of the work will be over 
and the winners known. The exhibition will be open until 
September 8 and will be reviewed in our Autumn issue, 
out September 1. 

















The Chicago Weavers Guild held a weaving exhibit 
in the Textile wing of the Art Institute of Chicago, April 
6th through May 15th. Over 200 articles were shown by 
the members, ranging from weavers of less than six 
months’ experience to professionals. The techniques used 
in the work were modern, traditional and colonial. A 
wide variety of fibers and materials were used including 
linen, cotton, wool, rayon, metallics, straw, raflia, bam- 
boo. leather, aluminum, nylon and sisal. 

In addition to the imposing array of woven materials 
the exhibition boasted a display of Swedish and Amer- 
ican books on weaving. with color plates and black and 


white illustrations. 


The Detroit Institute of Arts held “The 1950 Exhi- 
bition for Michigan Artist-Craftsmen” from March 14 
to April 9. This was the fifth annual exhibition display- 
ing a resumé of work done in an important center of 
handcraft production in and around Detroit. The work 
shows that doctors, lawyers, teachers, businessmen and 
housewives, although amateur craftsmen, can meet exact- 
ing professional standards in their work in ceramics, 


textiles. metal, glass and wood. 


The New York Society of Craftsmen held its forty- 
sixth annual exhibition in April at the Barbizon-Plaza 
Art Gallery. with the handcraft of fifty-four professional 
members on display. Newest techniques were shown in 
enameling, ceramics, jewelry, metalwork, bookbinding, 
weaving. silk-screen printing. and woodworking. 


Other exhibitions of importance are the fourth annual 
exhibition of the Marli Weavers, in Chicago, who will 
show their weaving achievements for the year this month; 
and the exhibit of the Parkersburg Clay Club held last 
April. This group stressed painting and weaving, in 
addition to pottery. The Weavers’ Guild of Schenectady 
exhibited in April at the Hobby Show in the Armory, 
New York City. The Craft Center of the Catskill Art 
and Crafts Guild will be open to visitors after July 1, 
showing the work of members, in their old stone house 
on the Catskill high school grounds. 


The third annual Craftsman’s Fair of the Southern 
Highlands will be held in Gatlinburg, Tennessee, July 
24-29, under the sponsorship of the Southern Highland 
Handicraft Guild. Nineteen crafts will be exhibited and 
sold. The Penland School of Handicrafts is offering 
craft courses, from May 15 to August 25. The John C. 
Campbell Folk School at Brasstown, North Carolina, 
will give a short course June 14-24. Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky. will hold a Recreational Workshop June 
12-July 1. The University of Tennessee will hold a Craft- 
Recreation Workshop at the Pi Beta Phi School in Gat- 
linburg. June 12-July 18. 


The Saranac Lake Study and Craft Guild is holding 
a 10-weeks’ course in crafts, opened April 10 and clos- 
ing June 17. The Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen is 
making great plans for the second annual Craft Fair at 
Mt. Gretna, Pa., August 4, 5 and 6. The Guild has ac- 
cepted an invitation to participate in the Pennsylvania 
Dutch Celebration at Hershey, August 24-26. 





Mrs. Mildred Spaeth of Maplewood, New Jersey, designed 
ond executed the ol! silk scorf as pictured above 

The worp wos mode up of on interesting bolonce of stripes 
using Pure Silk 6/3 Cordonnet, Pure Silk Noil 2/30, ond 
Sitk Noi! Rotine in blve and white, with a pleasing voriety 
of colored stripes. The weft wos the some silk os the bive 
used in the worp 

The Loom wos threoded to o twill, ond treddied tobby. 
The worp set 14 in the reed, wos sleyed 2 per heddie Send for cotelog and complete 
and 2 per dent, except the heavy silk noil which wos book of somples iliustroted obove 
threaded one per heddle and one per dent in a 12 dent Both for $1.00 postpaid this 
reed. The scorf wos woven 52 
finishing measured 13%, «51° including the fringe 





Srish Linen Barn 


IT LASTS © IT'S LOVELY! 
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The some scarf con be mode from wool, silk, linen 
or cotton. Weove this scorf — or design and weave 
your own fabrics for upholstery, clothing, hots, hand- 
bogs, shoes, gloves, household linens. Write us for 
low cost instruction books. 





YOU CAN EASILY LEARN TO WEAVE 
THIS SCARF FOR MEN 





in the loom, ond ofter price to be reboted on first order 
of $10.00 or more 


Linen Crochet Thread = DOBECKMUN METAL THREADS 
= Non tarnishable — Washoble 
You put plenty of work into your & WOOL YARNS * COTTON YARNS 


crocheting Preserve this work ele WEAVING TEXTBOOKS * LOOMS 
with Golden Rule Linen Crochet SHUTTLES © SUPPLIES 
thread. Avoiloble in biack ond IRISH LINEN THREADS 
white and 17 fast colors, variety of P LECLERC LOOMS IN STOCK 
sizes. Write for free color sample _7 Selling Agents for 

cord. ~~! 2 LILY MILLS YARNS 

WARPS — mode to order 


THE OGDEN YARN DISPENSER “SG 
— Consultant Service 


(right) eliminotes drog ond pulling 
.. hol ube, |, boll or skei 
jon $1 So persee Ve WUHES Patweett, gnc. 


Dept. C-65, 115 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 

















SUITING YARN 


Made from virgin wool. 
Woolen yarn with 
3600 yards to a pound. 
Send for free color card 
and sample of cloth. 


HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 
P. O. Box 7145C Elkins Park, Pa. 

















semi-precious stones... 





for jewelry craftsmen 

Pear-shaped corals from the China Seas $2.00 ea. 
Moonstones and Garnets from India $2.00 ea. 
Persian Turquoise with bold matrix patterns... $2.00 ea. 
Green, blue or black onyx or carnelian $1.50 ea. 
All cabochons, good sizes for 


most work and great with silver. 


Mail orders filled on day of arrival and 
shipped postpaid. Price list on request. 


Dept. H., 29 W. 8th St., New York, N. Y. 
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The Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, 20 West Fifty- 
fifth Street. New York City, is showing two centuries of 
textile “Enitente Cordiale.” 
Kighteenth and Nineteenth Century fabrics from France. 
England and America. Beginning with Louis XIV, the 
French section carries through the Second Empire. The 
Anne and Queen Victoria represent 


design. which includes 


reigns of Queen 
England and the American portion starts with the Young 
Republic, just after the Revolutionary War to the Greek 
revival. As usual, these fabrics are incredibly sumptu- 
ous in design and color and are hung very skilfully to 


show historical background and the growth of trends. 


At the end of April Steuben Glass, Fifth Avenue at 
Fifty-sixth Street, opened a flower show which trans- 
formed the entire shop interior, creating a harmonious 
spring festival atmosphere. The color scheme was a 
symphony of greens and yellows with accents of white. 
The show was designed by Charles Lin Tissot and the 
flower arrangements by Judith Garden. These two col- 
laborated to achieve a complete orchestration of flowers 
and glass. In some cases a simple glass container was 
used for the most unusual combinations of flowers. while 
in other cases glass objects originally designed for other 
purposes were pressed into service as novel or amusing 


companion pieces for the flowers. 


Twentieth Century Glass, American and European, is 
being shown now at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
The show is beautifully put on, and with all the variety 


of style from many lands, is a delight to the eye and 
mind. France is well represented, with Baccarat, René 
Lalique and many ltaly, the 
blowers, the Maestri di Murano, and Austria offer exotic 
and delicate collections. The Scandinavian countries 


others. Venetian glass 


excel, in their characteristic manner. Belgium, England 
and Holland show exquisite ware. The United States 
portion of the exhibit is superb and holds its own beside 
the other glass treasures of the world. Among those rep- 
resented are Blenko, Steuben, Cambridge Glass Company, 
Fostoria, Heisey, United States Glass Company, Imperial 


Glass Company, Louis C. Tiffany. 


The Fifth National Decorative Arts and Ceramics Ex- 
hibition, sponsored by The Wichita Art Association, 
Wichita, Kansas, was held April 15 to May 15 and was 
adjudged more than usually interesting and distin- 
guished. The School for American Craftsmen feels a just 
pride in its students, graduates and faculty: eleven out 
of fourteen submitting work were accepted by a jury 
comprised of Kenneth Francis Bates, Rudolph Brom, 
Bernard Leach and Maybelle Lieblich. 

From the School for American Craftsmen, the follow- 
ing won prizes: William Kurwacz won the Baron Erik 
Fleming prize with a silver cocktail set. John Prip won 
honorable mention in the Margret Craver Award for a 
silver bowl. Mr. Prip is the head of the metalsmithing 
department at the School. Alex Loik also won an honor- 
able mention in the Margret Craver Award, with a silver 
cigarette box. Lawrence A. Deverell won an honorable 


mention with an enamel bowl. 
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Weave the beautiful lustre 


0§ Zor into your linens 


The soft sheen and smooth finish that distinguishes the very finest linens, is dependent solely 
on the linen thread. EDERLIN is spun from the very heart of famous Courtrai flax. All the short, 
stubby fibres of the flox are combed out. The remaining long line fibres are spun into strong, 
lustrous linen thread — fast to work with, easy to use. You'll be proud of the linens you weave 


Send 25c today for a sample cord of the many weights and colors of Ederlin Pure Linen. 


UNUSUAL DESIGN AND 
COLORS DISTINGUISH EDERLIN’S PATTERN No. 2 


lf you want something very lovely and 
very different, plan to weave this set of 
8 large 
Napkins. The pattern gives you a won- 


derful choice of color combinations. 


Send 10c today for Pattern No. 2. 
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UNITY AND ELIZABETH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 24, PENNA 

















the CRAFTSMAN 
markets his WARES 


Craft Horizons has received an extremely interesting 
pamphlet. “Selling Ceramics,” by M. A. Travascio. It 
is planned and written largely for the person who wishes 
to build up a personalized, small local market for his 
ceramic output. It covers such subjects as advertising. 
promotion and how to turn prospects into customers, 
with some excellent detailed suggestions. Our only quar- 
rel with its advice is in the section on pricing which we 
feel is not sufficiently realistic, although some of the 
general remarks on pricing are good. The pamphlet costs 
$2 and may be purchased through Craft Horizons. 

To emphasize our repeated suggestion of how early 
one must plan for Christmas, our readers may be inter- 
ested to know that a leading magazine came to America 
House early in March to photograph merchandise for 
the shopping column of their Christmas 1950 issue. 

The problem of the personal approach to marketing is 
one each individual must meet for himself. The follow- 
ing letter from Vrest Orton, who runs The Country Store 
in Weston, Vermont, may seem extreme to some but 
others may accept all or part of his views and profit 
thereby. The letter comes from the heart, was unsolicited, 
but seems pertinent to this column and will be of in- 
terest to many. The letter follows: 

It is too bad that most craftsmen today apparently 
enjoy no conception of the part they must play in our 
contemporary economic pattern in order to exist as inde- 
pendent workers, and to gain the interest of retail busi- 
ness which can make or break the whole craft program. 

For over ten years now | have dealt with craftsmen. 
My experience has been a sad one. It leaves me, how- 
ever, with the firm conviction that as long as craftsmen 
are treated as “creative artists,” or as the pitiful objects 
of subsidy fer sentimental, social, or other reasons, just 
that long will craftsmen remain the namby-pamby dille- 
tantes and babes-in-the-wood which many of them now 
unquestionably are. 

It is too bad that more attention is not given to craft 
history by those who would aid and comfort craftsmen. 
Since tradition apparently plays an important part in the 
urge of humans to become craftsmen, | suggest that a 
study of the record, showing just how the real craftsmen 
of the early craft period actually worked and lived, 
might be very interesting. 

In that remote epoch there was none of this modern 
sentimentalism about poor struggling craftsmen! Well- 
meaning folk of that day did not have the urge to sub- 
sidize, nurse, bolster up, pamper and in general hold the 
hands of craftsmen. 

Craftsmen of those days were workers. They con- 
sidered themselves workers and they worked. The rest of 
the world considered them workers and treated them as 
workers. They were obliged to turn out goods both use- 
ful and valuable, that somebody wanted. If they did not, 
they were unable to make a living and therefore quite 
properly starved. 

Today's craftsmen seem to have studied all about 
how craftsmen think, design, plan and work. But the 
modern craftsman stops when it comes to working him- 
self. He prefers to talk about work. 





For Practical Gifts or 


Extra Income 


LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 


Make as gifts — or to sell — easy-to-assemble 
gloves, belts, purses, woolskin toys and mittens, 
and 100 other leather items. 


Experienced leather workers will be interested 
in our prompt delivery and wide variety, com- 
prising the largest complete stock of leather and 
leathercraft supplies in America. 


For beginners we have ready cut projects with 
free instructions for assembly. No experience 
necessary. 


Send 10¢ today for new 24-page cata- 
log of fascinating leathercraft ideas. 


J. C. LARSON CO., Inc. 


Dept. 101, 820 S. Tripp Ave., CHICAGO 24, ILL 














DISTINCTIVE YARNS | 
THERE'S 


NO PLACE 
[For EVERY PURPOSE J LIKE 


HOME YARNS... 


for your supply of the most distinctive 








novelty yarns ever presented. 

We take pride in the fact that we are the 
exponents of the finest and most 
interesting sample card of yarns for the 
homeweeaver in the industry. 

Our yarns are gaining widespread atten- 
tion in the field of “Those Who Know.” 
Our new selection of non-tarnishable and 
washable metallics, rayons, synthetics, etc. 
have created a new and definite motif 

in the creation and promotion of styles 
and patterns of the present. 

Send for our unusual personalized sample 
card and be “One Who Knows.” 


HOME YARNS CORP. 


42 Lexington Ave., Dept. A. New York 10, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street. New York 22. N. 


The craftsman must learn that, while he may not like 
it, we are living in a competitive capitalistic society. If 
he wants to live, he has got to compete with others who 
Y. are working to live. He has got to forget the nonsense 
of expecting, as he now does, that business is going to 


Operates America House. Publish Craft Horizons ‘ . . : 
_ catagagincigs seca ae give up its profit to help him. I have had dozens of 

Office , 5 rs ae } » s , s : 

Lcers: PRESIDENT M Vanderbilt Webb, FIRST VICE-PRESIDEN’ craftsmen express surprise and even horror when [| told 
Mr. Horace H. F. Jawne, secretary Miss Mary Vail Andress. : ep 
reeasureR Mr. William J. Barrett. Directors: Mr. Richard F them I did not pay a commission when I sold goods but 
Bach, Mrs. David R. Campbell, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mr. Allen I did buy goods at wholesale prices. They expect a retail 
j . Mrs ( ie +, Mrs. D } ‘bes, \ Mevric R : ‘ wy (6 : ee, 
Eaton, Mrs. L. C. Eichner, Mrs. Dorothy Liebes, Mr. Meyric R merchant to sell their stuff for 20% “commission” when 


Rogers, Miss Dorothy Shaver, Mr. Henry Varnum Poor, Mrs 


Owen D. Young 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 


32 East 52nd Street. New York 22. N. 


Presents Exhibitions. Offers Library Facilities 


the actual over-head cost of doing business is about 30% 
to 35%. They are shocked when told that they must show 
what they have to sell, and set a wholesale price and let 
the merchant mark it up to what he will. What they are 
Y. trying to “sell” is the craft movement and themselves as 
“artists,” rather than the actual goods they make. 

| submit that the best service your esteemed maga- 


Trustees: presipent Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne, vice-presipent Mrs 
Vanderbilt Webb, secretary Miss Mary Vail Andress, Mr. Wil zine can render these struggling souls is to tell 
liam J. Barrett, Mrs. Albert Kapteyn, Mr. Kenneth Chorley, Mrs them the economic facts of life. Also tell them that if 
Dorothy Draper, Mr. Rene d’ Harnoncourt, Mr. George William ine 
Eggers, Mr. Ely Jacques Kahn, Dr. Burl N. Osburn. they are willing to work, as workmen, and to study the 
*. ‘ a a in market and the taste of the public, they may be able to 
SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN make a living by making things the public either wants, 
Sponsored by American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, In or may want. | submit that anything that is made by 
Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, New York craftsmen must. in the end. meet the test of the market. 
Board of Managers: Mr. William J. Barrett, Mr. William C. Can Any move that does not foster and even demand this 


non, 


nan, 


Mr. B. Colwell Davis, Jr. Mrs. George J. Openhym, Mrs realistic attitude is doing more harm than good and is 


if a be 7 } no a —— Harold J Beem, putting off the day when the craftsmen will have to fend 
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ceramics Linn L. Phelan, Olin Russum: pesicn Fred Meyer: 


J. Bren ’ : 

for themselves. It’s about time someone was shocked into 

wi — taking a hard-headed point of view about the whole craft 
{ ( » . 

oan movement—and I am not talking about crafts as a hobby, 


but crafts as a means of making a living. 
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Whenever and whatever you weave—blankets, 
luncheon sets, suiting, rugs, upholstery, tablecloths— 
there’s a Lily Weaving Yarn for every need. In the 
wide range of Lily cottons, wools and linens are such 
favorites as Lily Pearl Cotton, Lily Rug Weave, Lily 
Cotton Warp, Lily Linen Warp and Weft Yarns, Lily 
Weaving Wools. Lily cottons are colorfast, boilproof, 
strong. Sold direct from manufacturer. Send for price 
list and color card today. 





LILY MILLS 


COMPANY, Hand Weaving Dept. C, SHELBY, N. C. 

















The League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts News- 
letter. Concord, N. H., gives further news of the plans 
for the fund of $10,000 made available for the outright 
purchasing from craftsmen of articles with proven sales 
value, as discussed in the Spring issue of Craft Horizons. 
At the February meeting of the Potters Guild, Charles 
Abbott reported on the findings of the Cooperative Buy- 
ing Committee and at the April meeting of the Guild 
there was a discussion on cooperative buying of materials. 

With keen understanding of the importance of good 
location and display as well as of community coopera- 
tion, the Bristol group of the League of New Hampshire 
Arts and Crafts has launched a new project—a shop 
located at the intersection of Lake Street and Pleasant 
Street in the town of Bristol. 

Large bay windows have been built for the Concord 
Shop. These were made possible by a special gift to the 
League and by contributions from members of the Con- 
cord Home Industries. The windows will attract the atten- 
tion of the passerby to the building which, until now, 
has appeared to be just another house in the residential 


district of Concord. 


The Greenwich House Potters, completing their second 
year at 16 Jones Street in New York City, are greatly 
encouraged with increased business at the new site. The 
annual Christmas sale and the spring exhibit brought 
excellent showroom response. Consistent effort to im- 
prove the high standard of their wares is paying back, 
according to Jane Hartsook, director. Experience has 
counted in their expansion and a wider variety in the 
merchandise shown has attracted customers. 


The Society of Connecticut Craftsmen has been most ac- 
tive in promoting outlets for its members. While they 
are looking forward now to the Fifth Arts and Crafts 
Workshop, to be held at the Willimantic State Teachers 
College, June 26-July 8, they already have held a spring 
sale of handcrafts at Waterbury. 

Other outlets include The Village Handcrafters at Col- 
linsville. who have sponsored radio programs featuring 
craftsmen whose work is shown there; The Sherman 
School of Crafts which has moved its shop to Route 7, 
a much-traveled tourist highway; The Craft Shop at 
Mystic, near the Old Whaling Museum, with tripled 
space; The Evergreen Trading Post, in Middle Haddam, 
a new shop, and Hadlyme Arts and Crafts which will 
open for the sixth season. 


The Advertising Women of Buffalo report that the “Good 
Neighbor Market,” the Buffalo exchange for women’s 
work, celebrated its first birthday in May and will con- 
tinue its endeavors to market handicraft produced by 
women in western New York State. The Market is located 
in down-town Buffalo, in the Market Arcade Building. 


Opportunity, Inc., Palm Beach, Florida, reports an excel- 
lent selling season. Numerous inquiries were received as 
4 result of mention in the Spring issue of Craft Horizons. 
Exhibits and sales have been held at the Everglades 
Club and at the Boca Raton Club. The “Whistling Oys- 
ter,” a gift shop at Orlando, held a special sale and ex- 
hibit for Opportunity, Inc., which was so successful that 
they wish to repeat it this summer in Ogunquit, Maine. 








FINE LEATHERS, 
TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


wif you are an old hand at leather- 
work or just a beginner you will be 
delighted with our prices and service, 
and most of all you will find joy in 
creating with leather. 


Make handbags, gloves, billfolds, belts, 
moccasins, key cases, coin purses, 
coasters, book markers and other items 
at so little cost, for yourself, or as 
gifts, or for extra income. 


Tandy Leather Company is head- 
quarters for leather hobbyists and 
craftsmen. A complete line of leathers, 
tools, supplies, instruction books and 
beautiful unusual skins as ostrich, 
alligator, lizard, snake and others. 











CRAFT METALS 


SINCE 1898 


STERLING SILVER FLUXES 
SILVER SOLDERS 
NICKEL SILVER 
SPECIAL BRONZE 


ALUMINUM 
PEWTER COPPER 
BRASS 
Catalog on request 
T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON 
709 SANSOM ST. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 








. FOR THE MODERN DESIGNER 
PFeClOUS | nuccers, Free FORMS, ROUGH SHAPES 
d available in opal, turquoise, amethyst, 
an lapis, tourmaline, moonstone, tiger eye, 
jade, topaz and many other stones 


> 
Séemi- Also a complete selection of standard 
sizes in all stones. Special orders cut 


precious to your requirements. 


Assorted consignments sent to craftworkers 
stones and classes for one month. Make your 
selection and 


ON | pay ONLY FOR WHAT You KEEP 


consignment Write for our free folder for craftworkers 


» sevice or | He SUSSBACH & CO. 


craftsmen (est. | A division of the Empire Gem import Co 
over 40 yeors) | 15 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 




















7exPERT ADVICE ON-- 





of America’s 


Fastest-Growin 
Crafts! 


These 2 Brand-New Books Show You How To Make 
Beautiful “Antiques”; Do Wonders With Jewelry 
and Metal; Have FUN and Make EXTRA MONEY Too! 


I Make ‘‘Real’’ Antiques— 
* Right In Your Own Home 


Raymond F. Yates, home craftsman and 
authority on antiques, shows how to 
turn old pieces of wood into valuable 
antiques." His new book, “ANTIQUE 
REPRODUCTIONS FOR THE HOMI 
CRAFTSMAN,” tells step-by-step how 
to make authentic-looking furniture and 
trims—pieces that stand out in your home and sell at a fine 





proht ! 


Over 100 pictures and plans give designs; show how t 
assemble ‘antique’ pieces; how to “wear; “burn”; ‘warp 
and finish with authentic colors and simulated patina. Full 
directions for making “real” antique blanket cases, corne: 
cupboards, clock cases, early American tables and chairs 


and lots more! 


. Hundreds of Rare and Unusual ideas In 
* Gem Cutting, Jewelry Making, Metalcraft 


Metalcraft expert, William T. Baxter, 
makes it easy to do wonders with a few 
scraps of metal and unpolished stones 
His new 360-page book, “JEWELRY, 
GEM CUTTING, AND METAL. &@ fev ~ 
CRAFT,” shows every step in making METALCRAFT 
unusual rings, earrings, bracelets, pend- A— 
ants, cuff links, and metalware. Create lovely pieces friends 
will envy—and local stores will want to sell 





175 how-to-do-it pictures and diagrams tell how to cast 
rings; value, cut, polish, and mount gem stones. Gives com 
plete directions for soft and hard-soldering; etching; anneal 
ing; faceting; coloring; cameo; inlay; and stone carving. In 
cludes hundreds of styles for jewelry and metalware. PLUS 
new table of grit sizes in abrasives and Mohs’ scale of mineral 


hardness 
AT YOUR BOOKSELLER or 
SEND FOR FREE EXAMINATION COPY 


Get started now on either (or both) of these fast-growing hobbies 
Check coupon below for FREE EXAMINATION of these brand- 
new books. Unless convinced that these crafts can bring you fun 
and profits—just return book (or books) ; pay nothing. Mail coupon 
TODAY. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., Dept. CH-6, 327 
West 4ist St.. New York 18, N. Y 


=] SAVE POSTAGE. Check here and enclose price of book(s) ordered 
en WE pay postage. Moncey back if you return book(s) 


aes sa eae saeco see eee eee 


] ‘ 

| McGraw-Hill Book Company, inc., Dept. CH-6 | 

| 327 West 41st St., New York 18, N. Y. ! 

j Please send me for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION | 

| [) “ANTIQUE REPRODUCTIONS “JEWELRY, GEM CUTTING, AND | 
FOR THE HOME CRAFTSMAN.” | METALCRAFT.”’ If not satished, | | 

! not satished, I will return it will return it, pay nothing 

| ay nothing. Otherwise, I wl! Otherwise, I will keep it | 
ioe it—send only $2.00 (plus send only $2.00 (plus postage) | 

! postage) then; and $2 one then; and $2 one month Jater 

] month /ater. | 

a | 

] Address | 

CH-6 
l City State 
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the Craftsmen’s 


BOOKSHELF 


Of General Interest 


The Chanticleer Press has just published two charm. 
ing books which should be on every library shelf for 
reading pleasure and historical reference. These are: 
AMERICAN FurNITURE 1650-1850 by Charles Nagel, the 
director of the Brooklyn Museum, price $2.95 and 
AMERICAN GLASS AND GLASSMAKING by Laura Woodside 
Watkins, price $2.95. 

Mr. Nagel’s book traces the development of American 
furniture from the days of the earliest settlers. It is 
easy reading, full of amusing comments and anecdotes, 
yet at the end one realizes the detailed scope of the 
work, and the heritage of beauty and craftsmanship we 
have received from our forebears. 

The book on American glass is equally good. The 55 
reproductions in color and monochrome make the text 
visual and clear and add a great deal to the interest of 
the book. Again in reading this book one is struck with 
the great versatility of the American pioneer, with his 
energy, which presaged our future industrial develop- 
ment. Beginning with a chapter on the techniques of 
glass-blowing. the book recounts the glass history of 
this country from 1608 to the present day. Well-written 
and clear, this book is a real addition to any library. 

Chanticleer Press also published during 1949 two 
books, companions to the above, both excellent and af- 
fording a great coverage in their fields. These are AMER- 
icAN Quiits & Covertets by Florence Peto, price $3.50, 
and American Sitver by John Marshall Phillips, price 
$4. This quartet of books is highly recommended. 


A Manuva or Desien by Janet K. Smith, published by 
Reinhold Publishing Co., price $5. Any new book which 
helps clarify design for those unable to attend an art 
school is eagerly awaited. The reader and student is led 
forward step by step through a laboratory set of prob- 
lems into a review of the essential factors and principles 
in design. These are then translated into special appli- 
cations of design for posters, bookmaking, maps, print- 
ing, textiles and so on. There is valuable data on sources 
of material and an excellent glossary. 


Creative Hanpicrarts by Mabel Reagh Hutchins, pub- 
lished by Sentinel Books, price $1.25. This book is 
meant as an answer to the person who asks, “If I take 
up a craft, which shall it be?” It tells in readable terms 
what must be learned to work in metal, to carve wood, 
blockprint, weave material or rugs, make baskets, do 
pottery, quilting or leather work. 


NorweciaN Houmay by Harlan Major, published by 
Funk & Wagnalls, price $3.50. This is not strictly 4 
craft book though it gives delightful vistas of the fine 
hand arts to be found throughout Norway. It is a travel 
book complete in information and delightful in style. 
We review it here for the benefit of those who may be 
fortunate enough to go to Norway this summer. 


Gems AND JeweLry Topay. An account of the romance 
and values of Gems, Jewelry, Watches and Silverware by 











Marcus Baerwald and Tom Mahoney, published by 
Marcel Rodd Company, Inc., price $10. A charming 
and instructive book, with excellent illustrations and an 
easy, flowing style. Though undoubtedly useful as back- 
ground for the jeweler and retailer, it is equally ac- 
ceptable to one who loves gems and wishes to enlarge 
his knowledge of such lovely stones as diamonds, pearls, 
rubies, emeralds and a long list (actually 34) of other 
gem-stones. Birthstones are given, two chapters cover 
rings and their romance. Watches, jewelry of all sorts 
and silverware of today are discussed. At the back there 
is a bibliography which is in itself worth while. 


On Techniques 


JeweLry, Gem Cuttinc aNnp Metaccrart by William T. 
Baxter, published by Whittlesey House, price $4. This 
is the third edition, revised and enlarged, of a book 
which can well be considered as standard in its field. The 
sections on jewelry, gem-cutting and gem identifications 
are more complete than that on metalcraft. Well-illus- 
trated, the book can be highly recommended. 


THe Joy or Hanp Weavinc by Osma Couch Gallinger, 
published by the International Textbook Company, price 
$5.50. This is a book with 306 pages and 147 clear illus- 
trations covering all the important processes in weaving. 
Frankly it is written for the beginning weaver and the 
one who needs continued guidance. As such it is excellent 
for it starts with the story of thread and the history of 
weaving, carries on through every essential process and 
ends with a list of definitions of weaving terms. 


Cuinese FoLtk Desicn—A Collection of Cut-Paper De- 
signs Used for Embroidery, together with 160 Chinese 
Art Symbols and their Meanings. Edited and published 
by W. M. Hawley, Hollywood, California, price $10. 
There is no text to this book, only captions to the 300 
full-page illustrations of these charming folk art cut- 
outs. A study of these would be rewarding if for no 
other reason than the pleasure the reader would derive 
from them. Surely too they would give him a greater 
understanding of the people of China. 


ALGEBRAIC ExpressioONS—HANpWOVEN TextTiLes by Ada 
K. Dietz, published by Little Loomhouse, price $2. Here 
is a challenge to any weaver. To the uninitiated it seems 
complicated but to one conversant with simple algebra 
and with a knowledge of drafting patterns a new vista 
of exciting experimentation is opened. 


Workinc Witn Toots by Harry J. Hobbs, published by 
Sentinel Books, price $1.25. This is a useful little book 
by the editor of “Home Craftsmen.” It is planned for 
the novice who wishes to work in wood at home and 
describes space and tool needs and their care. It gives 
working drawings for making simple furniture and tells 
how to finish wood as well as how to identify the various 
kinds. Not very comprehensive but good as a starter, 
this book is illustrated with line drawings. 


Woop FintsHinc anp Paintinc Mave Easy by Ralph G. 
Waring, published by the Bruce Publishing Co., price 
$3.50. Here is the sixth printing of a book on a subject 
on which there is little literature. It is exhaustive in its 
treatment, going into all phases of wood finishing and 
painting. It is well illustrated and a “must” in any 
woodworker’s. library. 











Book your armchair passage to the 


“LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN”’ 


HETHER you're going to Norway or not, here’s a 

delightful new book to stimulate your imagination 
and bring that colorful, wholesome country right into your 
own front room. It will make every precious minute of 
your trip —real or imaginary — unforgettable. Here are 
some of the invaluable features it offers. 


© 71 original photographs taken 
by the author 

® particularly good coverage of 
cities, towns, native crafts and 
industries 

® reliable suggestions about 
where to go, what to eat, 
where to stay and what to do, 
including information on more 

300 hotels and how to 

reach them 

® information on travel by car, 
air, bus, train, ferry, on foot 
or by bicycle 

® information on sports: skiing, 
hiking, fishing with data on 
120 salmon and trout rivers 


® beautiful colored endpapers 


Holiday 


by HARLAN MAJOR 


$3.50 at all bookstores 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 153 E. 24 St., New York 10 











NOW-It’s easy to select the very 
craft information you want 


.. . for inspiration . . . instruction . . . greater income 
Dozens of permanently valuable articles and photographs 
by outstanding artists, critics, designers and teachers 


in back issues of Craft Horizons 


Available in limited quantities. Prices vary with date of issue. 
SEND FOR FREE CHECKLIST OF BACK COPIES 
NOW AVAILABLE, INCLUDING CONTENTS OF EACH. 


Craft Horizons + 32 East 52nd St., New York 22 


AAI 











CHINESE FOLK DESIGN 


A COLLECTION OF CUT-PAPER DESIGNS 


Suitable for many different crafts 
FLOWERS - BIRDS - DRAGONS - FOLKLORE » CHARMS 


325 designs on 300 plates, 155 of 
which are in color * Plus 160 Chinese 
art symbols and their meanings - A 
beautifully bound book of 320 pages, 
7Vo" x 10%” + Priced at $10.00 - 
Write for illustrated folder. 


W. M. HAWLEY 


8200 Gould Avenue, Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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ROSTER of the 
Craft Groups 


CERAMIC LEAGUE OF MIAMI, Miss Florence D. Taylor, 7830 N. W. 
Miami Place, Miami 38, Florida 


o° 
ITHACA WEAVERS GUILD, Miss Rae Murden, Route 3, Ithaca, New 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT vere sie, Gonton tere, Genmneriie, eal 


POND FARM WORKSHOPS, 
County, California 





PLYMOUTH COLONY FARMS, Dr. Ralph H. Pino, Director, Route 1, 
Plymouth, Michigan 
ADVERTISING WOMEN OF BUFFALO, Miss Margaret M. O’Shaugh- 
Comnlete line of ceramic nessy, P.O. Box 765, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Pp ASSOCIATED HANDWEAVERS, Mrs. George Schobinger, 1713 Moravian 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS LEAGUE, Mrs. Gordon Decker, 45 Liberty 
Street, Catskill, New York 
CHICAGO WEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. Charles H. Bortree, 1123 Pleasant 
Street, Oak Park, Illinois. 
CONNECTICUT SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Albert Kapteyn, West 
Avon Road, West Avon, Connecticut 


WATCH FOR OUR NEW LOW THE DETROIT HANDWEAVERS’ GUILD, Mrs. Nellie Sargent Johnson, 


12489 Mendota Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 

PRICED VARIABLE SPEED ELECTRIC ENGLEWOOD WEAVERS cUILD, Mr. W. K. Carter, 447 West 60th 
Place, Chicago 21, Illinois 

FARMERS FEDERATION, Mr. James G. K. McClure, Asheville, North 
POTTER'S WHEEL. Ceiiien 

GREENWICH HOUSE PpoTTEeRS, Miss Edna Gilmartin, 27 Barrow 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT ASSOCIATION, Mrs. Robert Con- 
aughty, 21 Center Street, Northampton, Massachusetts 

rHeE jourNerymMen, Mr. Linn L. Phelan, School for American 


Craftsmen, Alfred, Ne York 
JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. emma N. " ARTS “ a rs, Mr. David R. Campbell, Concord, 


62 HORATIO ST., N. Y. 14, N. Y. ° (WA 4-6019) New Hampshire 


Write to Dept. CH-1 for information. THE ASSOCIATION OF MAINE CRAFTSMEN, Miss Adelaide Pearson, 
Blue Hill, Maine 


THE MARLI WEAVERS, Mrs. Ernest W. Badenoch, 304 North Grove 
Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GUILD, Miss Katherine Reed, 1928 21st 
Avenue S., Nashville 4, Tennessee. 

Weavers Want Samples MINUTE MAN CRAFTS, Mrs. Myrtle Smith, 2 Kitteredge Terrace, 
Roslindale 31, Massachusetts 

NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Miss Roberta Leber, 887 First 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

NEW YORK GUILD OF HANDWEAVERS, Mrs. Myrtle A. Brown, 203 
West 78th Street. New York, N. Y. 

Weavers Want The New Weaving Book opportunity, tnc., Mrs. George Van Dusen, Riviera Crafts, Via 
’ Parigi, Palm Beach, Florida 

OREGON CERAMIC stUuDIO, Mrs, Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S. W. 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Oregon 

PARKERSBURG CLAY cLUB, Miss Katherine Burnside, 922 Julian 
Street, Parkersburg, West Virginia 


TERRACE YARN SHOP PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, James 
Childs Street, Woodbury, N. J. 


materials and supplies. 

















Weovers Want Handwoven Samples 


nm tree on reques! 


|. Jackson, 23 South 


wee a POTOMAC CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. W. Gardner Lynn, 2935 Northampton 
wW Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Ns QUAKER WeEAverRS, Mrs. John C. Trefts, Jr., East Quaker Road, 





Orchard Park, N. Y. 

SARANAC LAKE STUDY & CRAFT cuILD, Mr. W. Stearns, Saranac 
Lake, New York 

THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HAND WEAVERS GUILD, Miss Mary E. 
Snyder, 256 East Orange Grove Ave., Pasadena, California 
SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD, Margaret Decker, Bilt 


PEWTER more, North Carolina 
SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS, tNC., Mr. Robert G. Hart, 610 Fifth 


SHEETS and CIRCLES Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


lor metal, is now VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS SERVICE, Miss Ruth W. Coburn, State 
Pewter, the most popy the wer. House, Montpelier, Vermont : 
le for the first time since VILLA HANDcRAFTS, Mrs. William Brigham, 460 Rochambeau Ave- 
avoilable ‘ list nue, Providence, Rhode Island 
ent price ; WEAVERS GUILD OF sT. Louris, Mrs. John Hilgert, 4018 Audubon, 


Write for curt 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


WEAVERS OF WINCHENDON, Mrs. Richard C. Whitney, 25 High 
Street, Winchendon, Massachusetts 

WOMAN'S NATIONAL FARM & GARDEN association, Mrs. Hubert L. 
Carter, 170 Otis Street, Newtonville, Massachusetts 

WOODSTOCK GUILD oF CRAFTSMEN, Allan Gould, Woodstock, N. Y. 


erican Handicrafts Co., In« 




















You Can WuittLe anp Carve by Amanda Watkins Hel- 
lum and Franklin H. Gottshall, published by The Bruce 
Publishing Co. Both authors are instructors at the Berry 
Schools. Georgia, from which, as is well known, come 
some of the most charming whittling and small carving 
of the present day. Each step in this fascinating occupa- 
tion is well explained by both text and photographs with 
special chapters on tools, suitable woods, various special- 
ties. and carving of animal and human figures. It ends 


with final advice on finishing. 


Tue TecHnigue or Contour Mixinc by Leonard Rich- 
mond, published by the Pitman Publishing Corp. price 
$3.75. This is a delightful and well-written book with 
eight full-page color-plates and careful directions for the 
mixing and use of color. It will be of interest to every 
artist but especially so to the amateur and student. 


BaskKETRY AND ReLatep Arts by Martha L. Lee, pub- 
lished by D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., price $2.75. Basket- 
making is almost a lost art yet it has in the past been the 
creative expression of many peoples. Miss Lee’s book 
gives the fundamentals of the art and, once the tech- 
niques are mastered, every grass or willow by the road- 
side becomes a challenge. In addition every process in 
caning and rushing seats is carefully described—a most 


worth while accomplishment in the home. 


SitnouettTe Curtine by Jean Frances Bennett, published 
by the Bruce Publishing Co., price $2. Silhouettes are 
part of our American heritage—a part brought to these 
shores by the early settlers. Lately they have languished 
but in themselves they still hold much fascination and 
can give tremendous pleasure to the cutter and the 
beholder. In this delightfully written book are all the 
practical answers as well as much pleasant information. 


Pamphlets 


The pamphlet CrarTsMANSHIP FOR THE COMMUNITY, 
published by the American Craftsmen’s Educational 
Council, price 75¢, is now ready. It offers a carefully 
considered program and covers the whole field of com- 
munity planning. The whys and wherefores, ways and 
means, equipment needed, suggested by-laws and a syl- 
labus of teaching are included. There are 48 pages of 


valuable material. 


Leann TO Weave With Carpsoarp anp Pins—No. 2. 
by Nellie Sargent Johnson. This is a companion to Mrs. 
Johnson's first pamphlet. Learn to Weave with just a 
Stick, reviewed in the Winter issue of Craft Horizons. 
lt is equally well written and illustrated and of great 
help to the very young, their parents or to shut-ins and 


invalids. 


Two charts published by W. M. Hawley are CuHinese 
Dracons and CxHinese Bronzes. instructive and inter- 


esting to the student. 


CATALOGUE OF ALASKAN Native Crarts, published by 
the Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, 
Juneau, Alaska. A most interesting catalogue whose illus- 
trations, while leaving something to be desired as to 
photography, still give with their captions a clear pic- 
ture of the present native handcrafts of Alaska. 





HEADQUARLERS 


f or we 


HANDICRAFT 
"arth: 


nd COPPER CIRCLES 





Clean, pre-cut, quality metals 
ready to be made quickly into 
attractive trays, coasters and 
other useful items. Priced to fit 
your budget! 





Of Aluminum, Brass, Copper and 
Stainless Steel... these popular, 
easy-to-work metals will give 
your handicraft work a perfect 
start...and assure lasting beauty. 





PEWTER NOW AVAILABLE 


BEAUTIFUL, EASY TO WORK 
CIRCLES — SHEETS 











Write today — for informa- 
tion and prices on the handi- 


craft metals you need! 







The booklet “Making Alumi- 
num Trays and Coasters” and 
the “Copper Metalcraft” 
bulletin ore yours for the 
asking. Send for them today. 





METAL GOODS 
CORPORATION 


638 Rosedale Ave., St. Lowis, Mo. 

















EVER NEED A SELF-LOCKING 
TWEEZER 


ON SWIVEL BASE 


Adjusts to all po 
sitions. Shipping 
weight 1% Ibs 
FOB. N. Y. City 


METAL CRAFTSMEN! 


36- page Craftsmen 's Catalog 
FREE with illustretions and descrip 

tions = of Silversmiths Tools 
if your dealer cannot supply you, order direct 
PAUL H. GESSWEIN & CO., INC. 

35 Maiden Lone 

New York 7, N. Y. 












PAINT WITH SCISSORS AND PASTE 


THE ORIGINAL 


DECOUPAGE KIT 


PRODUCED BY MAYBELLE MANNING 


This KIT contains al! that is necessary for professiona De 
ovpoge t is tool-proot for the amateur 
A tull How-To-Do step-by-ster netr tier heet ntoined 


each Kil 
Seporote items may be rdered s needed without reourchose 


af entire Kit 
The price is $4.95 (plus postage 


ay be ordered from the following address 


MAYBELLE MANNING 
c/o Mrs. Irvin S Cobb, Winsted RFD 
Colebrook. Conn 











Handweaver and Crafliman 


4 new magazine for weavers—the beginner or the expert 
the teacher or the student. Subscription $4. $3.50 to 
groups of 25 or more. Foreign, Canadian & Pan American 
postage $1 extra. Next issue July, 1950. 


246.-5th Ave. New York 1, N. Y¥ ° OR. 9.2748 








t 27TH YEAR * CATALOG ON REQUEST 
iS) VISIT SHOWROOM— PARKING NEARBY 


Manufacturers * Importers * Decorators of Glass 


. nang = Porcelain & Toleware * Sold Finished or Unfinished 
ws PERIOD ART REPRODUCTIONS, INC. 


tHe t) 37 West 24 St., N.Y. C CH 3-0039 
—__ oS 
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Why not subscribe now 
to Craft Horizons? 


To order for one year (4 valuable issues), fill out and mail 
this coupon (or a note on your letterhead) with $2.00, now. 


Name 

Address 

City Zone State 
Special interest 


CRAFT HORIZONS 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council 
32 East 52nd St., N. Y. 22 


AF? 





the Craftsman’s 


WORKSHOP 


Metalworkers and woodcarvers may find useful a new 
resilient rubber sleeve designed with a revolving rubber 
cap to cushion the palm of the hand and prevent palm 
blisters. It is called Roto-Grip. costs 50 cents and may be 
secured from Indian Trails Industries, Oshkosh, Wis. 


The Bulletin of the Design and Research Centre of Gold- 
smiths’ Hall, London, passes along a tip on sand buffing 
from the American periodical “Metal Finishing”: For 
sand buffing. which is done on softer wheels or buffs, 
Mr. Haas suggests charging the buff, which is sometimes 
sheepskin and more often muslin cloth, with ordinary 
brown laundry soap. 

“For a great many years the silverware trade has used 
a special treated buff known as Printers Ink Buff. These 
are made of unbleached muslin which has been impreg- 
nated with printing ink. This coating toughens and 
strengthens the fiber of the cloth, giving longer life. 
Also when the buff becomes warm from frictional heat 
it presents a tacky surface which gives better adherence 
to the abrasive and eliminates the necessity of using 


laundry soap as Mr. Haas suggested.” 


Also of interest to silver or goldsmiths is the develop- 
ment by Handy & Harman of a new liquid flux espe- 
cially for use in gold and silver soldering operations. A 
descriptive bulletin, No. 18, is ready for distribution. 


From the bulletin of Contemporary Hand Weavers of 
Texas, in Houston, comes a good weaving tip: 

It concerns an easy way to cut off a small piece of 
woven fabric without necessitating re-tying of the re- 
maining warp, with all the problems of even tension 
which that involves. After weaving the portion which is 
to be cut off, weave about an inch of carpet warp and 
in one of the tabby sheds insert a stick or dowel long 
enough to reach clear across the warp with a little to 
spare. Then, using liquid glue, mucilage, nail polish or 
even household cement thinned down with a bit of ace- 
tone, saturate the part woven with carpet warp, rubbing 
it in well. If weaving is to be done immediately, cover 
the glue with a strip of heavy paper, otherwise the paper 
is not necessary. Cut across the warp, taking in a thread 
or two of the carpet warp. If paper has been used, the 
front may be tied to the front bar immediately by run- 
ning the ties around both the inserted dowel and the 
apron bar. If the paper is not used let the glue dry thor- 
oughly before tying. The bulletin asks its readers to write 
in their pet short cuts, exchanging valuable information 
with each other. Craft Horizons invites its readers to do 
the same, no matter what craft they are engaged with. 


Supplementing his suggestions for “finishing” decoupage 
on page 20, Mr. Herbert Sixsmith comes up with a brand 
new brushing lacquer. This will not supplant the syn 
thetic gum varnish, which is sprayed on, but can be ap- 
plied with a brush. This lacquer can be used only over 
an unpainted surface or a surface that is lacquered. For 
further information write to Mr. Sixsmith at 300 East 
66th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


| 











Across the 
Editor's desk 


Mr. Robert Richman, director of the Institute of Con- 
Arts in Washington, D. C.. has written to 
promise us an article on the work of Mr. Bernard 
Leach, the distinguished British ceramist, who has been 
lecturing in the United States through the Spring. Mr. 
Richman will tell us the story of the Leach Pottery at 
St. Ives. Mr. Leach has spent several months giving talks 


tempora ry 


and demonstrations in workshop sessions in various 
cities across the country. 

This contribution which should be of great value to 
both ceramists and craftsmen in other fields will appear 
in the Autumn issue of Craft Horizons. 

Esmé Davis of the Seaborne Studio. Victoria. British 
Columbia. would like. through Craft Horizons to corre- 
spond with other craftsmen on dyeing, spinning and 
weaving. She also is interested in doing leatherwork and 
illumination. At present she is engaged in weaving hand- 
some. heavy fleece rugs. Mrs. Davis is interested in 
exchanging with others and adding to her collection, 
samples of original handspinning, dyeing and weaving 
from all over the world. She would like details on plants 

wild or cultivated 
believe this idea may appeal to many of our contributors. 


It might also serve to build up our new department, “The 
Craftsman’s Workshop,” introduced with this issue. We 


thank Mrs. Davis for writing us that she considers Craft 
Horizons “the best quarterly on the Continent.” 


which serve on the dye list. We 








ELECTRIC 


CERAMIC KILNS 


® Constant Even Heat 
® Automatic Shutoff 
@ 3-Heat Control 

®@ Built-in Pyrometer 
®@ Long Firing Service 





Model No. 7057 is pictured 
here. Ask for bulletin showing 
complete line. 


Drakenfeld also offers high quality 
POTTERS’ WHEELS 
CLAY BODIES 
PREPARED GLAZES 
UNDERGLAZE COLORS 
OVERGLAZE COLORS 





WRITE FOR DETAILS AND PRICES 





B.F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK?7,N.Y 





working. 


side students. 





The School for American Craftsmen 


Announces the opening of the Fall term on 
September 7 in fully-equipped, spacious new 


quarters as a department of the 


ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF 


Here the school will continue the training of professional craftsmen in: 


Textiles—both weaving and printing—in Metal- 
smithing and Enamels, in Ceramics and Wood- 


Special summer courses in enamels and textile 
printing are open to a limited number of out- 


For further details and catalog, write to Admissions, Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technology, Rochester, New York 


or 


To Craft Horizons + 32 East 52nd Street > New York 22, N. Y. 
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>» IMPORTED CHINTZES 
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You'll lose your heart to this innovation in decorator 
fabrics and you'll love the luxurious, durable qualities of 
this fine imported Italian Chintz. 


This whimsical Venetian print is ideal for drapery . . . its 
versatility lends itself both to traditional and modern 
motifs. 


Visel The Scalamandre’ 
Museum of, Textiles, 
20 West sch Sheet, 

New York 79, 


. 
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SCALAMANDRE’ SILKS, INC. 


. fi 
Manufacture f Fine Drapery, Upholstery Fabr ind rimining 


598 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK } / 
also BOSTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO @ A). 
Pag? 


Exclusive Manufacturers of all approved silk fabrics for Williamsburg Restoration iy 


Wholesale Exclusively Consult Your Local Dealer ’ » 
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